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THE most satisfactory thing ‘in 
all this earthly life is to be able 
to serve our ‘ellouibeaigsailnean 
those who are bound to us by ties 
of love; then, the wider circle of 
fellow-townsmen, fellow-country- 
men, or fellow-men. To be of | 
service is a solid foundation for 
contentment in this world. 


—Charles W. Eliot 
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AN EDISON OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


LaurA Davies Hoit 


N the foothills, on the back side of 

the wide campus lands of Stanford 

University, is a huge, black, barn- 
like structure, somewhat resembling in 
size and appearance a big aeroplane 
hangar. This is the Harris Joseph Ryan 
Laboratory of Electrical Engineering, 
the largest building of its kind in the 
world, built as a monument to a deaf- 
ened man who for the past twenty-five 
years has been a pioneer in high voltage 
transmission. This is not a memorial 
to a man who has finished his life work 
and laid down his tools; it is rather a 
workshop for a man in the prime and 
vigor of life who has accomplished much 
for the world’s progress and bids fair 
to accomplish more in the coming years. 

The building is a monument to Dr. 
Ryan, not only because of his achieve- 
ments in the electrical power field, but 
as well because of the high personal re- 
gard of his friends and co-workers 
among the big business men of the 
Pacific Coast electric companies. Many 
of these men are his former pupils and 
have worked with him on _ problems 
which mean millions of dollars to their 
business today. They have complete 
confidence in his ability to go on with 
the research work in problems which 
are still waiting solution. In short, they 
have confidence in him because of his 


past achievements and because they 
know and love the man himself. 

The new laboratory is built on a 200- 
acre reservation which is 300 feet wide 
and 1% miles long. Provision is made 
to extend it to a length of seven miles 
when need arises for a line of that 
length. The building is 173 feet long, 
60 feet wide and 65 feet high. The 
south side is almost entirely removable 
by the opening of three immense doors. 
These doors, so large that the architects 
had considerable difficulty in construct- 
ing them, are 47 feet high and 40 feet 
wide. When they are open the interior 
is flooded with light, when closed there 
is pitch darkness. The offices, a two- 
story addition on the north side of the 
building, are well equipped for ali 
kinds of clerical work connected with 
the experiments carried on by Dr. Ryan 
and his students. Though it cost a half 
million dollars the picture shows us what 
appears to be only a big barn with a 
lean-to cow shed on the north side of it. 

The new laboratory was _ formally 
opened on Sept. 17, 1926, with an ex- 
hibition given for the benefit of scien- 
tists and electricians in which Dr. Ryan 
created and released 2,100,000 volts of 
electricity. The Stanford Illustrated 
Review gives this splendid description of 
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the event, which was in turn taken from 
the San Francisco Chronicle : 

“In preparation for the experiment, gloved 
electricians in jumpers tinker with six giant 
transformers inside the towering laboratory. 
Nowhere are there transformers so large as 
these. 

“The laboratory seems to be entirely open 
on one side, letting in sheets of sunlight. The 
openings prove to be three immense doorways 
eight times the height of a man and _ forty 
feet wide. The sliding doors will be closed 
presently and not so much as a single beam 
of sunlight will be able to penetrate the 
laboratory. That is necessary in order that 
the electric flame may be seen and photo- 
graphed to greater advantage. 

“Those who are to see the experiment are 
now assembled in a series 
of little galleries, like fire 
escape landings, high on 
the inner walls of the 
laboratory. Rafters are 
fifty feet above the 
ground with no support- 
ing columns—they would 
prove dangerous contacts 
for voltage. Everywhere 
there is a twenty-foot 
clearance from the steel 
walls lined with asbestos. 

“In the middle of the 
Jaboratory are suspended 
two brass rods twenty 
feet apart. They are 
sharp on the ends and 
point toward each other 
like the pistols of invisi- 
ble duelists. 

“A series of rumbles 
accompanied by the shut- 
ting off of sunlight in- 
dicates that the big doors 
are being closed. There 
is now complete dark- 
ness inside the laboratory 
save for a few electric 
lights. 

“Dr. Ryan gives an or- 
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DR. RYAN 
Perhaps it is because the electrical field 
is so full of obstacles that he has de- 





even, now is waving in the blackness, as 
though the duelists had fired simultaneously 
into the barrels of each other’s pistols in an 
undulating trajectory. 

“The experiment is successful. 

“The pitch-dark laboratory has all the at- 
mosphere of a seance chamber as another ex- 
periment begins. 

“Two brass plates, suspended from the 
rafters and resembling tarnished suns, are 
now taking on halos of light to the accom- 
paniment of sputter and roar. 

“Half a million volts’, shouts Dr. 
above the din. ‘Now a million volts.’ 

“And as though responding to the voice 
of Thor the great plates shoot longer and 
longer streamers of blue fire from their rims. 

“*Two million volts,’ cries Dr. Ryan. ‘Now 
2,100,000 volts!’ That is the maximum of 
the test. The laboratory 
becomes a dark sky 
threaded_ with livid 
branches of lightning and 
the tumult is as _ of 
thunder. 

“The experiment ends 
to the great relief of 
the spectators.” 


The beautiful thing 
about this modern 
Thor’s lightening is 
that it is as completely 
under his control as a 
little dog at the end 
of a chain would be. 
He can make it hit the 
same spot every time, 
which is indeed com- 
forting to the spectator. 


Ryan 


To the layman such 
terms as_ kilovolt-am- 
pere, sine-wave, three- 
phase generators, syn- 
chronous motors mean 


der and the electricians veloped an overcoming spirit 2 
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i ri the place in cavern- : ; ‘i 
lights go out, leaving the p ever, tell us that “high-voltage is high 


ous blackness. 

“The duel between the two genii of elec- 
tricity begins. 

“Their pistols sputter a continuously glowing 
flame, stretching inch by inch toward each 
other. The sputtering grows louder and 
louder as though one were rushing a machine 
gun nest. The sound is accompanied by the 
buzzing roar of the transformers as one by 
one they come to the support of the duelists. 

“The flames from the pistols lick out sav- 
agely at unseen opponents with their purple- 
white tongues. 

“A loud crackle! They have met and 
merged. A livid ribbon of flame, broad and 


pressure and that high pressure on 
the conductors means leakages and that 
methods must be found for transmitting 
great quantities of power with as little 
loss through leakage as possible.” 


The Pacific Coast cities are facing the 
prospect of running out of electrical 
power supplied in close proximity to 
them. Dr. Ryan predicts that by 1935 
the present sources of supply will be 
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exhausted. Then it will be necessary to 
transmit power from distant water 
courses in the mountains and even from 
the Colorado and Columbia river sys- 
tems. How to transmit it without a 
ruinous loss over these long distances 
is a problem which Dr. Ryan intends to 
solve. So delicate are the powerful in- 
struments he uses that loss of power due 
to the presence of a single rain drop 
upon a 250-foot length of one-inch cable 
can be measured. Leakage of power 
caused by changes in atmospheric pres- 
sure, temperature, etc., must be deter- 
mined by a long series of experiments. 


Instruments and apparatus must be 
invented and perfected as the need for 
them arises. For three years Dr. Ryan 
and his associates have been working 
on an instrument, the watt-meter, for 
measuring the loss of power. The suc- 
cess of a 1,000,000-volt three-phase watt- 
meter is now pretty well assured. It 
will hold in future experiments, about 
the same relation to the high voltage 


laboratory as the precision reflector 
telescope holds to the astronomical 
observatory. 


The governing genius of all this vast 
knowledge and power is a little man 
“scarcely over five feet in height,” says 
a Stanford University man, “snowy 
haired, with a beautiful face, marked at 
once by unassuming simplicity and great 
strength of character.” One of the 
Stanford English professors character- 
ized him as being “every inch a Gen- 
tleman” with considerable emphasis on 
the capital “G”. 


He is not one of the geniuses too 
busy or absorbed in learned thoughts 
to take a keen personal interests in 
students. He recognizes them as co- 
workers on great issues and has in his 
office an exceptionally large collection of 
theses prepared by his graduates. 


His deafness has been a_ gradual 
development, extending over a period of 
fifteen years or more. For close con- 
versation he uses a flexible conversa- 
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THE FIRST HIGH-VOLTAGE LABORATORY, 
BUILT IN 1913 
tion tube. He has several types of elec- 


trical hearing devices, some of which he 
has made himself. With these instru- 
ments he has been enabled to conduct 
his classes and keep in touch with the 
work of the university. He has always 
accepted the condition in a matter of 
fact way, cheerfully and philosophically, 
never allowing it to cloud his outlook 
on life or change his attitude toward his 
work. Perhaps it is because the elec- 
trical field is so full of obstacles to be 
overcome that he has developed an over- 
coming spirit and his handicap appears 
to him only as an every day incident in 
a world of difficulties. From that point 
of view there is no cause for complain- 
ing. Imperfect ears are a drawback just 
as is an imperfect instrument in his ex- 
periments, but the thing to do is to sup- 
plement the ears with whatever will aid 
them just as he supplements the imper- 
feet instrument with new devices to 
make it work better. 


During nearly all his life he has been 
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THE HARRIS JOSEPH RYAN LABORATORY OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, BUILT IN 1926 


a teacher. He was graduated from Cor- 
nell University in 1887. After spending 
one year with an electrical company in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, he returned to Cor- 
nell as an instructor, rising steadily 
until he became a professor. He filled 
this position until 1905 when he went 
to Stanford. 

He is a past president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
was this year awarded the Edison medal. 
This medal is awarded annually for 
“meritorious achievement in_ electrical 
science or the electrical arts.” Former 
recipients have been such men as Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Nikola Tesla, 
Michael I. Pupin, Cummings C. Ches- 
ney and Robert A. Millikan. It is a 
distinguished honor, but no more highly 
prized than the honor shown him by 
the great electrical companies of the 
West in providing him a place to con- 
tinue his valuable work. 

The little, pioneer, high-voltage 
laboratory, which was erected in 1913, 
is shown in the picture on page 211, 
nestling down among its vines and hedge 
rows like some valued employee, pen- 
sioned off, in memory of past services, 


because his days of usefulness are over. 
It has served its time and purpose, 
served them efficiently and weli, and can 
afford to give place to the huge struc- 
ture which promises a more extensive 
field of service. 

The same pioneer spirit which accom- 
plished so much in the small space di- 
rects the greater work of the future. 
After all it is the man and the spirit of 
the man, rather than the tools or the 
workshop, which count most for progress 
and achievement. As one newspaper 
writer aptly puts it: 

“There would never have been a 
Harris J. Ryan laboratory except for 
Harris J. Ryan, the man who has the 
ability and the spirit to make disciples 
and co-workers of his students as well 
as technical experts, the man who has 
always been eager to make his shrewd 
technical imagination available not only 
for the advancement of ‘pure’ science but 
for the development of methods to cope 
with the practical needs of practical men 
engaged in the essential industry of our 
civilization. The Harris J. Ryan 
laboratory is the result of this spirit of 
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cooperation between Dr. Ryan and _ the 
electrical engineers who have come into 
touch with him and of the industries 


which have profited through his aid. It 
is a monument of love and affection and 
admiration for Harris J. Ryan.” 





A PILGRIMAGE FOR WARMTH IN SUNNY 
CALIFORNIA 


HARRIET ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


EST the native-born take umbrage, | 

hasten to assert that there is no irony 

in my title. We had no quarrel with 
the cold. The “electric air,” as Gertrude 
Atherton calls it, of San Francisco, had 
stimulated and enchanted us, and even 
the fogs of December had not altogether 
dimmed our enjoyment of miraculously 
blue skies. Planning our Christmas va- 
cation, we had hesitated between snow- 
shoeing in the Yosemite and a journey 
to the Southland. It was merely because 
the South seemed farther away and, in 
any travel whatsoever, I like to go as 
far away as possible, that we decided in 
favor of the South. 

It is true that a slight misapprehen- 
sion has been promulgated as to the 
prevalence of warmth in California. Be- 
fore I landed in the State my ideas of 
temperature were compounded of vague 
letters from friends, who wrote from 
somewhere in California that they “lived 
in bathing suits,” and still a vaguer 
geography, which made little distinction 
between San Diego and San José. My 
first apartment hunt was rather enlight- 
ening, for the steam-heated apartments 
I visited had full heat turned on in the 
middle of August, but even here there 
seemed to be two opinions in this mat- 
ter. The steam-heated landlords, when 
questioned as to the winter climate of 
Berkeley, assured me that it was “very 
cold. We have lots of frost.” The un- 
heated or stove-heated landlords, when 
asked point blank: “Is there a furnace?” 
assumed the aloof expression, which 
greeted one in 1917 if one admitted that 
one’s name began with von. I saw rooms 


with New Englandish wood stoves, apart- 
ments heated from the kitchen range, 
and here and there (rarely, alas!) a real 
fireplace. I learned ‘that the stove-heated 
rooms almost invariably offered charms 
in the way of sunshine and garden that 
the others did not have, so, finally, I 
chose sun and roses and a bush of helio- 
trope six feet high, along with a tiny 
wood stove and some other things. I 
have never been sorry, although I have 
sometimes entered my friends’ steam- 
heated rooms with a pang of envy. 

So-o-o, we decided in favor of the 
South at Christmas, and we bought a 
new tire for the still faithful Henry and 
set forth. 

Does anybody know my friend, the 
Water Rat? Whenever I tour Califor- 
nia I get out my cherished volume of 
Kenneth Grahame and read what he has 
to say about boats: 

“Nice?” he says solemnly, “It’s the 
only thing. Believe me, my young 
friend, there is nothmg, absolutely noth- 
ing, half so much worth doing as simply 
messing about in boats. Simply mess- 
ing,’ he went on, dreamily: “Messing 
about in boats Nothing seems 
really to matter; that’s the charm of it. 
Whether you get away or whether you 
don’t; whether you arrive at your desti- 
nation or whether you reach somewhere 
else, or whether you never get anywhere 
at all, you’re alwavs busy, and you never 
do anything in particular, and when 
you’ve done it there’s always something 
else to do, and you can do it if you like, 
but you’d much better not.” 

That, to my mind, describes to a nicety 
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the charms of touring in California. 
Whether you start or whether you don’t, 
whether you arrive at your destination 
or somewhere else, whether you find 
what you expect or something quite dif- 
ferent, whether you make fifteen miles 
or two hundred, you are bound to have 
a good time and find something or other 
that is interesting and delightful to find. 
We went in search of heat; we found 
unmitigated cold. We started for Los 
Angeles; we arrived at Santa Barbara. 
We planned a swift-moving, efficient, ex- 
tended journey; we achieved a slow, 
leisurely, curtailed one. But we had a 
perfectly beautiful time every minute. 

Our journey began auspiciously. Of 
course, we planned to start at 7 in the 
morning and spend the first night at 
Monterey; and as it happened, we did 
not get off until 3 in the afternoon, and 
we got only as far as San José. But 
what did it matter? By stopping at San 
José I had an opportunity to look up a 
man who began a correspondence with me 
years ago apropos of an article I wrote 
for Physical Culture against corsets. He 
was so much struck with my point of 
view that he started writing me long 
letters about the charms of the Santa 
Clara Valley and sending me large boxes 
of prunes to prove them. I enjoyed 
meeting him, and he gave us a lot of 
maps of California, which whetted our 
wanderthirst to a razor edge. My sister 
also looked up the first man she was 
ever engaged to, and though he has been 
married twice since, he renewed the ac- 
quaintance with enthusiasm and was up 
at 7 to send her violets before we went 
on our way the next morning. So San 
José was very interesting and satisfac- 
tory. 

We had intended to make Monterey 
only a stepping-stone to Carmel, but we 
spent a whole day there and left with 
infinite regret. I had pictured Monterey 
as a sophisticated seat of wealth and 
fashion, and I was overjoyed by the 
lovely Spanish atmosphere, much of it 
as yet unspoiled—the old adobe houses, 
the miles and miles of untrammeled sea- 
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shore, with the most wonderful surf in 
the world. 


We ate enchilada and drank Mexican 
coffee at the house of an expansive, ex- 
pressive Spanish woman, who, though 
born Catalina Romero, had married the 
uneuphonious name of Glotzbach. Dark- 
haired, dark eyed, overflowing with kind- 
liness and the invincible artistry of the 
Latin, Catalina was worthy of her lovely 
setting. Her fire was hospitable and 
warm, her enchilada unmitigatedly hot, 
and we lingered over many cups of cof- 
fee while she thrilled us with reminis- 
cences of Stevenson. 

“Yes, I knew Mr. Stevenson. He 
used to read by that light up there.” She 
reached up to the mantel shelf and I 
held out my hand, awestruck, as she let 
me hold the glass kerosene lamp. “I 
was only a little girl, eight years old, and 
I could not speak English. He had no 
Spanish, but he used to call us children 
to him with signs, and we always came. 
I would play checkers with him many 
times. He would draw pictures for us 
on the sand at the beach. He wrote a 
poem about that, and when I read it 
after I was grown, I knew that I and 
my brothers were the children. We used 
to call him the ‘funny man,’ because he 
had a long mustache and always wore 
a velvet coat. I show you his room.” 

With immense good-will and gestures 
more dramatic than her vivid speech, 
she piloted us about the house. 


“This is where he lived. The stairs 
there outside were turned the other way 
then. He would sit on that balcony 
every night and watch the sunset, and 
sometimes I played checkers with him 
up there. I used to have the checker- 
board, but the woman it belonged to— 
she was the hotel-keeper’s daughter (this 
house was a hotel when he lived here)— 
she took it away. But she gave me the 
lamp.” 

She pushed back the picturesque un- 
tidiness of her wavy hair, accepted a 
cigarette, brought us some more coffee 
and began to satirize a few of her many 
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visitors. The Stevenson house is the 
mecca of all pilgrims to Monterey, and 
her guestbook bore many names to con- 
jure with, from Jack Pickford and Pola 
Negri to Gouverneur Morris. She re- 
lated her stories with inimitable touches 
of dramatic impersonation. 

“A woman came the other day. One 
of these up-and-down women, who get 
what they want. She walked in the door 
and looked around and said: ‘Where is 
Mr. Stevenson?’ like that.” Catalina 
drew herself up and flattened her mouth 
with emphasis. “Another was the laugh- 
ing kind of woman, little and pert.” 
She tossed her head and simpered flirta- 
tiously: “She went to Mr. Price’s door. 
He is an artist who lives on the ground 
floor. He came to the door and she 
said: ‘Why, you’ve shaved off your mus- 
tache!’ She thought he was Stevenson.” 
Catalina laughed joyously. 

“Another was an old, old lady, the 
crying kind. She said: ‘I am Steven- 
son’s second cousin,’ and she began to 
cry.” Catalina gave a good imitation of 
sentimental tears. And she said: “Oh, 
the lonely, lonely hours he passed 
here!’’ and she cried more. 

“Other people, that know about him, 
they were worse. They tear up my 
geraniums to take the flowers away. I 
tell them, please to leave the roots, but 
they pull them up. And that checker- 
board, when I had it here I had to watch 
the checkers all the time or people would 
steal them.” 

The artists of Monterey evidently ap- 
preciate Catalina. She showed us Christ- 
mas cards with well-known names in the 
corners and told us about studio parties 
she attended, Mantilla clad, with a rose 
behind her ear. 

We spent a long time watching the 
surf of Monterey and wandering up and 
down the lovely old streets, visited the 
inevitable mission and saw Gouverneur 
Morris’ back yard, and his chauffeur, a 
swarthy Mexican, washing the Morri- 
sonian car. Then we set out for Carmel- 
by-the-Sea, over the famous seventeen- 
mile ride, which was as lovely as the 
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thirty-mile ride in “The Brushwood 
Boy.” 

I had always wanted to see Carmel, 
chiefly because I once had a letter from 
Sinclair Lewis, postmarked there and 
mentioning the charms of the place. In 
spite of the ignominy heaped upon 
Greenwich Village, its fruit in this coun- 
try is pleasing and widely diffused, and 
the abode of “artists and writers” gen- 
erally promises something out of the 
ordinary. A town which “artists and 
writers” have built for and by them- 
selves has grown up around the old 
Carmel mission, and is unutterably love- 
ly. The incredible beauty of the sea at 
this place, the rocks and surf, the pine 
woods reaching almost down to the shore, 
the lovingly repaired old mission, the 
maze of narrow streets and walks run- 
ning among the inspired little houses; 
all these, with the enchanting shops and 
the general air of cool remoteness from 
mechanical hurry and blurry have helped 
to make of Carmel-by-the-Sea a place 
apart. Like the fortunate beings who 
inhabit it, one shudders at the prevalence 
of realtors and their offices among the 
little shops, the menace of “subdivisions” 
heralded on every road leading to the 
town. Must even this paradise tremble 
in the balance against the serpent’s 
coming ? 

There are innumerable by-the-way de- 
lights in California travel. The little 
towns along the highway are much less 
sophisticated and modern than I had 
fancied. In spite of the extraordinary 
number of Fords parked in double rows 
along the main streets, one could still 
pick out characters from Mary Austin, 
and even from Bret Harte among the 
long-legged Westerners who  lounged 
along the sidewalks. Every now and 
then, deceived by the admixture of Span- 
ish laissez-faire, which crops up in my 
contact with Californians, I decide that 
the State is more southern than western 
in its general atmosphere, and invaria- 
bly I find myself contradicted the very 
next minute by the unimpeachable west- 
ernness of everything in sight. 
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The little towns succeeded one an- 
other, leading us across great mountains, 
with pine trees and eucalyptus marching 
up their side and through wide stretches 
of open valleys, with live oaks spread 
out over the grass, each bearing itself 
graciously in the green meadow, in spite 
of its sinister burden of mistletoe. We 
filled our car with mistletoe, stopping 
many times for sheer enjoyment of climb- 
ing after it and breathing the matchless 
air. 

We felt quite Christmas-y as we stum- 
bled into the hotel lobby at Santa Bar- 
bara on Christmas Eve, laden with mis- 
tletoe and suit cases and greeted with an 
open fire and an almost personal wel- 
come. And as it happened, along with 
other pleasant unexpectednesses, our 
Christmas was much nicer than we had 
hoped it would be. 

Christmas morning stemed an _ ideal 
time to attend services at the Santa Bar- 
bara Mission, which was nearly de- 
molished during the last earthquake, but 
is being carefully rebuilt along the old 
lines. There was an immense kneeling 
crowd, and whom should I see, as we 
trailed out after mass, but Mrs. John 
D. Wright, and Jack and Anna! I had 
intended to look up Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright, but had hesitated at intruding 
on a family at Christmas. However, 
being invited, I had no qualms about ac- 
cepting. We arrived just in time for 
some glorified plum pudding, with hard 
sauce moulded in the shape of flowers. 
And there was much talk; and coffee 
afterwards in the drawing-room. And 
Mrs. Wright presented my sister and 
me with bouquets of sweet peas in old- 
fashioned paper holders. Mr. Wright 
gathered oranges for us from his favorite 
tree, and we learned how everything 
eaten at dinner was grown on the place, 
even corn on the cob at Christmas! 

There were so many interesting things 
to see and hear at “Quien Sabe,” as 
Mr. Wright’s home is called, that the 
afternoon fairly galloped by, and for 
once the expression “tore myself away” 
would be appropriate. 
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Our loiterings, our two-days’ Christ- 
massing in Santa Barbara, had used up 
so much of our vacation that we decided 
to turn home again, and try for Los 
Angeles another time and in more 
clement weather. 


The journey north was not without 
adventure, for we stopped over night 
at Atascadero, a real estate promoter’s 
disrupted dream. We drew up after 
dark, on a still, clear, and frosty night 
—yes, there was frost as heavy as snow 
on the grass the next morning—and it 
was like walking into that city in the 
Arabian Nights, where all the inhabi- 
tants have been turned to stone except 
one young man who sits in an empty 
palace reading the Koran aloud to him- 
self, his voice echoing through marble 
corridors. Atascadero was laid out on 
a grand scale some fourteen years or so 
ago. A civic center was built. with a 
grandiose bank edifice, a court- 
house, a vast hotel, a business college, a 
hospital and what not, all spread out 
along an impressive promenade. Drives 
were laid, and all the public buildings 
completed, but after that the scheme col- 
lapsed, and there the town stood in 
empty magnificence with not enough in- 
habitants to fill the tiny movie palace, 
which was the only real sign of life, and 
which we sought for warmth. At the 
hotel we were told that there were no 
rooms to be had, but that we could be 
accommodated at the bank, and so we 
found ourselves in vast, cement floored 
apartments, about the size of the Penn- 
sylvania station, with mammoth port 
holes nine feet in diameter by way of 
windows. The bath was not an episode 
but an occasion, for the bathroom was 
gigantic, with a lofty ceiling, and one 
approached the tub up a flight of red- 
carpeted stairs, like the star in a de 
Mille extravaganza. 

We were assured that Atascadero was 
in a state of rejuvenation. An old, old 
lady, with young eyes, a black silk dress, 
and an unbelievable halo of Victorian 
white frilled cap, who sat, unaccounted 
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for, in the vast rotunda of the bank- 
hostelry, reading, not the Koran, but the 
evening papers, assured us that “things 
were waking up.” 

With a brief stop at Palo Alto, and a 
look-see at Leland Stanford, we ended 
our tour. We had done nothing that we 
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had planned. We had not even reached 
our destination. Yet we had had a 
wonderful time, and we laid our maps 
reluctantly away, to await the longed- 
for occasion of our next journey—for 
heat or cold, what matters it?—in sunny 
California. 





THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


HAT deafened people could be 
happy! That was the thing that 
most impressed me on my first 

visit to the Speech-Reading Club of 
Philadelphia. 

I had reached the stage to which most 
deafened people come. Gradually, I was 
shut out and handicapped. Besides 
feeling a “bore” to my friends, I was 
deluged with their pity. I felt different 
from others, unable to take part in club 
and social affairs as I had done. I could 
not join in general conversation for, 
often, I did not even know the subject. 
I was afraid of making mistakes and 
being laughed at, so I sat silent. Deaf- 
ness spelled gloom for me. I knew a 
number of hard of hearing people who 
took the same view. Their faces showed 
it. We were a stricken lot. There was 
nothing to do but bear our affliction with 
grim stoicism. 

One day, a friend told me of lip- 
reading and its wonderful possibilities. 
Seeing an announcement of the Speech- 
Reading Club in the daily paper, I de- 
termined to go there and look into- it. 

I felt very timid and was not just 
sure what it might be, so when I found 
myself in a large, brightly-lighted room, 
filled with lively, jolly people, talking 
freely together, laughing, playing games, 
acting and looking just like normal folks 
having a perfectly fine time, it was a 
revelation to me. There was not one 
thing to indicate that these people were 
afflicted in any way, or “different.” They 


talked in natural, conversational tones, 
understanding almost everything that 
was said. Later, I found that a number 
of them were totally deaf. 

With enthusiasm, I began  speech- 
reading lessons, attending every class 
and club meeting I could, not only for 
the benefit gained, but because my hap- 
piest moments were spent at the club. 
I felt more comfortable there than at 
any other place. If amyone made a 
“break,” we all laughed; but it was the 
laugh of understanding and fellow feel- 
ing, and carried no sting. All were likely 
to make such mistakes. In fact, we en- 
joyed them and laughingly confided 
them to each other. The deafened are 
usualiy so shut out of conversation with 
hearing people that they have to keep 
many thoughts and experiences to them- 
selves. At the club our tongues loosen- 
ed. What experiences were exchanged! 
What thoughts we had to pass on to one 
another! Here, we could freely express 
ourselves, 

That was my first impression of our 
Club—the happiness and encouragement 
which it brought into my life and to 
others. Then I found out all that the 
Speech-Reading Club of | Philadelphia 
stood for. In its charter, the purposes 
of the Club are set forth: 

“To provide a center for the deafened 
where social intercourse and opportunity 
for mutual inspiration and helpfulness 
may be encouraged and provided; to 
furnish them with vocational guidance 
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and assistance in procuring employment ; 
to serve as a center for the receipt and 
distribution of clothing and money 
among needy deafened; to minister to 
them in illness; to provide free instruc- 
tion in speech-reading to deafened 
students who cannot afford to pay for 
same; to be an active instrument of 
helpfulness to the deafened in every 
possible way.” 

I soon found out how our Club was 
accomplishing these purposes. It has 
found employment for many deafened 
persons, in various occupations. Our 
secretary, an experienced teacher of lip- 
reading, is in her office from 10 a. m. 
to 5 p. m. weekdays except Saturday, 
when the office is open from 10 a. m. 
to 12 m. The case of any deafened 
person seeking employment is attended 
to at once, by personal investigation and 
work on the part of the Social Service 
Committee. A billboard, set in a promi- 
nent place in the rooms, contains cards 
and circulars referring to the work of 


members, and everyone does his or her 
part in helping the others by giving or 
sending work, recommending or helping 
in any way. Numerous persons, unem- 
ployed and depressed from their handi- 
cap, have been placed in worthwhile 


positions. One man who had had no 
work for almost a year, was found a 
permanent position, and declared that 
he was “the happiest man in the world.” 
Our Relief Committee has done a 
great amount of work. Once a week 
the ladies sew for hospitals and other 
charities, also for bazaars and sales at 
the Club. They bring box luncheons 
and make tea and coffee in the kitchen- 
ette. Not only are these days very pleas- 
ant, but many garments are turned out 
for sick and needy ones. 
“At Christmas, special contributions 
to the Welfare Committee provide bas- 
kets of provisions for deafened person: 
—club members known to be in need, 
and others whose names are obtained 
from the Mothers’ Assistance Fund. 
This committee is most attentive. As 
soon as news comes that one is ill, his 
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or her name is placed on the blackboard 
in the assembly room. In consequence. 
letters, postcards, flowers and delicacies 
find their way to the sick ones from in- © 
dividual members, as well as from the ~ 
committee. Visits are paid, and every- 
thing is done to cheer, to make the sic 
one feel that the Club really cares, 2 

Every Tuesday evening, a class in | 
free instruction is held at the rooms, 
with Miss Margaret Crawley in charge. 
Miss Crawley is one of the principals of 
the Pennsylvania School of Lip-Reading, 
and is a wonderful speech-reader, hav- 
ing won for our Club the Federation 
prize cup at the Tournament in June, 
1926. Instruction is individual and in 
classes. The class always has a Christ- 
mas party, and a number of other sc- 
cial festivities during the year. There 
are also two afternoon classes in free 
instruction held weekly, at which we 
have the great advantage of having Miss 
Rose Kinzie as teacher. 

Our Educational Committee is a very 
active one. Its chairman has high ideals, 
many of which she has brought into 
reality. It was her idea to fit out one 
corner of our assembly room as “The 
Federation Corner.” There are com- 
fortable chairs placed around a long 
table, which contains Federation data 
of every kind—booklets, magazines, the 
latest news of every help for the deaf- 
ened. This corner has proved a great 
attraction. Before and after Club meet- 
ings, members cluster about the table, 
helping themselves to sample copies, or 
sitting in the easy chairs reading. Some 
member of the committee is always at 
hand to answer questions and help in 
any way. There is also a wall pocket 
containing specimen copies of magazines 
exchanged with us, so we keep in con- 
stant touch with other clubs. . 

Some of the meetings which the 
Club holds regularly on the third Thurs- 
day afternoon of each month have been 
in charge of the Educational Committee, 
as well as special evening meetings. Lec- 
tures on a variety of subjects have been 
enjoyed—all given so that everyone could 
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understand. Our large blackboard is 
utilized for defining headings, or noting 
hard words, so that all may follow with- 
out difficulty. 

Miss Jane B. Walker, of New York, 
has given some delightful and instruc- 
tive lectures. Dr. Douglas Macfarlan 
gave us enlightening talks on “Deaf- 
ness,” at one meeting, bringing with him 
twenty artificial aids for hearing to 
demonstrate to the Club. Besides these 
and other “high lights,” we have had 
fine talks by our own members on cur- 
rent events, history, biography and travel 
in many lands. 

A party is held on the first Thursday 
evening in every month by our Enter- 
tainment Committee. We have had 
Christmas parties, Hallowe'en mas- 
querades, Washington’s Birthday and St. 
Patrick’s Day festivities, a Kaffee- 
klatsch, pancake party, candy pull and 
others. The committee is always look- 
ing for original ideas to make the af- 
fairs successful... Sometimes dancing 1s 
enjoyed to the music of our fine radio. 
Everyone enters heartily into all the 


games, doing all possible to make the 
parties the happy events they are. In 
the summer, bus rides, picnics, sails on 
the river, campfires and “wiener roasts” 
have been enjoyed. Card parties are 
held frequently, and once a year a large 
benefit card party is given. At the last 
one, in February, over $80 was cleared 
for the Club. 

Once a month an informal tea is given 
on Saturday afternoon by the Social 
Committee, at which there is always 
some special feature. In February, the 
Colonial Tea found the ladies with pow- 
dered hair, hoops, overskirts and other 
regalia of begone days, making our 
room a charming old-fashioned picture. 
Another was a “Four Generations’ Tea,” 
at which one of our eldest members 
represented the “First Generation.” 
These are not at all like formal teas, for 
everyone comes at the very beginning 
and stays until the very end, chatting, 
listening to the radio and enjoying 
delicious refreshments. 

Our Publicity Committee sends notices 
of meetings to appear in the weekly 
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Club Notes of the newspapers, also 
notifies of special events. Reporters 
often come for flashlights and write- 
ups. Printed cards and leaflets about 
our Club are always on hand for dis- 
tribution, and all try, in every way, to 
make people know about our good times 
and our many advantages. 

The Membership Committee constant- 
ly looks out for new members, and at 
every monthly meeting names are pro- 
posed and voted upon. The newcomers 
are introduced and afterward welcomed 
by the members. They are made to feel 
at home at once and shown that they are 
necessary to the Club by being given 
active duties in various committees. 

In December we hold our Annual 
Bazaar, lasting two days. This is not 
only a success in earning money for the 
Club, but in drawing the members to- 
gether in working, enjoying the pleasant 
social time, and making new contacts 
and, often, lasting friendships. Besides 
the regular booths, we have a gypsy for- 
tune teller, fish pond and other attrac- 
tions. Luncheon and supper are served 
by the House Committee. 

Rummage sales, cake and apron sales, 
strawberry festivals and flower markets 
have been held at times to raise money 
for the Club or for special objects. 

Our wonderful radio was purchased 
with funds raised by cake and candy 
sales and a birthday party, added to 
personal contributions. This is one of 
the most powerful radios in the country. 
Many who cannot hear over any other 
can enjoy this. We have an immense 
loud speaker and a number of head- 
phones, so that almost every member can 
hear over it. 

The Club rooms are open every day 
for every member to come in at any 
time to listen to the radio, read the 
many good books in the well-filled book- 
cases, look over papers and magazines. 
A request from the House Committee re- 
sulted in showers of periodicals from 
many sources, so that there is reading 
to suit every taste. There is a piano, 
and there are easy chairs in which to 
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rest and chat with other members who 
happen to “drop in.” 

Every Sunday afternoon a Bible Class 
is held, conducted by Rev. George B. 
Ogden, of the Philadelphia School of 
the Bible. This is undenominational, 
and the exchange of different viewpoints 
is very beneficial. Mr. Ogden is not 
only a most competent and interesting 
teacher, but everyone can understand 
him. 

The Speech-Reader, our Club paper, 
is published every two months and con- 
tains reports, calendar of coming events, 
notes, personals, advertisements and 
other matters of interest. This is mailed 
free of charge to every member. 

Our Club had its beginning in 1914. 
Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, soon after com- 
ing to Philadelphia to start her work in 
lip-reading, conceived the idea of hav- 
ing a social hour for the deafened in 
her schoolroom. This was known as 
“The Speech-Reading Society.” 

In 1915, Miss Rose Kinzie joined her 
sister in teaching, and, together, they 
worked unceasingly to bring to pass the 
dreams which they had of a clubhouse— 
which should be self-supporting, where 
employment could be found for the 
deafened, accommodations for strangers 
coming to the city to study lip-reading, 
and recreational and educational features 
could be had, also free instruction given 
to those who needed it. 

The Club, still meeting in Miss Kin- 
zie’s schoolroom, was reorganized in 
1918 along its present lines. It then 
had eighty members and the name was 
changed to “The Speech-Reading Club 
of Philadelphia.” 

In 1919 the house at 1606 Locust 
street was leased, and two years later 
the Club was forced to buy this property 
or vacate. Im an incredibly short time 
the sum of over $30,000 was raised 
through strenuous efforts of the mem- 
bers, who contributed generously them- 
selves, earned money in every way and 
secured many donations. 

The clubhouse was a four-story build- 
ing, containing twenty rooms. A tea-room 
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and women’s exchange occupied the 
ground floor. The second floor was used 
for club meetings and social affairs, the 
assembly room being rented by the Kin- 
zie School of Speech-Reading. Bed- 
rooms on the third and fourth floors 
were let to students, who came from all 
parts of the country to study lip-reading. 

Only those closely associated with the 
Club know how hard the Misses Kinzie 
worked, night and day, and how many 
sacrifices they made that their ideals for 
the Club might be realized. The Speech- 
Reading Club today owes them a vast 
debt of gratitude. 

The cost of maintaining the clubhouse 
was very high. Being one of the old 
Philadelphia houses, many repairs were 
necessary. When an unexpected offer 
was made for its purchase, the Club, 
after much deliberation, decided that it 
would be best to sell and to rent only 
the rooms actually needed. The house 
was sold for $93,000. 

In 1925 we moved to 2114-16 Locust 
street, five blocks farther uptown. As 
the City of Philadelphia is moving west- 
ward, and as the locality is very desir- 
able, we all felt that the Club was bene- 
fited. The money from the ‘sale of the 
house was put into a trust fund with 
one of the city’s most reliable trust com- 
panies and considered as principal. The 
income only, with money from dues, 
sales and other sources, is used to main- 
tain the Club. ; 

Our present rooms are on the second 
floor of a business building. We have 
two large communicating front rooms, 
one of which is used for assemblies, 
with a blackboard extending along the 
entire side of one wall and “The Federa- 
tion Corner” at one end. Besides two 
front windows, we have a large skylight 
and ample electric lighting, so the room 
is always light and bright, even on dark, 
stormy days. The other is our reception 
room, with bookcases, piano, radio, pret- 
tily upholstered furniture, tables with 
magazines, plants, soft-shaded lamps and 
attractive curtains. The House Commit- 
tee, one of the most active in the Club, 
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spends many long hours keeping the 
rooms comfortable and inviting. 

At the back are two smaller sitting 
rooms, one for men, one for ladies and, 
in the center, a kitchenette with appli- 
ances to provide anything from light re- 
freshments to luncheon or supper. 


Mrs. Davidson has been our president 
for the past two years. She has been 
associated with many organizations and 
has had wide experience in club work. 
To her we are indebted for many new 
ideas and projects, for the capable plan- 
ning and carrying out of numerous and 
varied functions. Our Club is in a 
flourishing condition. New members are 
joining every month. - Committees and 
members are working together busily and 
harmoniously. More outside work is 
being done. More interest is taken in 
the affairs of the Federation. Much of 
this is due to the quiet, unostentatious, 
but most capable, management of our 
president, Mrs. Davidson, aided by that 
indefatigable worker, our efficient secre- 
tary, Miss Rosamond Wright. 

Our slogan is “Service, 
Harmony.” 

How well we are living up to this 
can be found out by anyone who comes 
to visit our Speech-Reading Club of 
Philadelphia. Its doors are always open 
to every deafened person, teacher of lip 
reading or aurist to become a member 
and to share in its work and enjoyments, 
and any visitor is very cordially invited 
to come to our Club and to learn about 
it. 


Fairness, 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK 


The Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work will be 
held in Des~Moines, Iowa, May 11 to 18th. 
The local League for the Hard of Hearing 
will have an exhibit and a representative will 
be on hand to demonstrate lip-reading, or give 
information about ‘the work for the deafened. 


NO FREE SAMPLE COPIES 


Beginning May 1, the Vorta Review will 
discontinue the practice of sending free sample 
A request -for-a specimen copy must 
be accompanied by the cost, 30 cents. 
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- ROBERT T. GILLS 


The world contains nothing more precious for today, and no greater heritage 


for the future, than a friend—The Kalends. 


EAR Friends of Mine: 

Even the best of friends have their 

little misunderstandings. It seems 
that quite a number of the readers of the 
Votta Review ‘did not understand that 
the Friendly Corner is, and always has 
been, a place for open, friendly discus- 
sions by all readers of the magazine. 
Thanks to modern methods of display, 
we now have the well-known “blurb,” 
and because of a recent one used for a 
reminder of the Corner’s purpose, I have 
received some letters that show that the 
modus operandi of the Corner had not 
been understood. 

One friend enthusiastically suggests 
that we have dozens of letters from our 
readers. Let me amend that by saying 
that they must be boiled down. We will 
have to conform to limitations of space 
just as we do with everything else in 
this present day. We'd love to be living 
in a big old house of colonial design, but 
since we can’t we'll content ourselves 
with our modern apartment. It may 
cramp our style at times, but it has its 
advantages. 

This same friend goes on to say: 


The Correspondence Club is such a wonder- 
ful success, and it’s such a pleasure to know, 
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through letters, other hard of hearing people 
all over the country, to know what pleasures 
they are enjoying, how they are overcoming 
their handicap of deafness, what they are 
planning for the future, and even their trials 
and discourgements. So why not broaden 
our acquaintance among the deafened still 
farther and take in as “shadow” friends all 
those readers of the Vortta Review who are 
moved to join in the discussions which will 
arise? 

In the daily paper which I read there is a 
nage called “The Homemaker’s Page.” It is 
made up of a dozen or more letters every day. 
Questions asked are answered by other readers. 
All assume pen names which they keep from 
year to year. It’s a most interesting page—a 
human document. ... . 

How I have longed in times past, when a 
ten-weeks’ vacation was before me and I just 
dreaded the thought of a hotel or boarding 
house full of strangers, for just such a va- 
cation camp as your correspondent suggests. 
Indeed, in recent years I have spent the 
vacation at home rather than face the ordeal 
of meeting strangers. 

I agree that there would need to be at 
least one center in each zone to be accessible 
to the greatest number. Would it be possible 
to experiment this very summer by arranging 
for a vacation center at Chautauqua through 
July? Wouldn’t a different place each year 
be the nicest way? The scheme isn’t too 
visionary, I’m sure. Oh, I do hope it can be 
worked out! I’m eager to learn what the 
response will be. I hope the correspondents 
will adopt pen names. I shall sign myself 

Granite. 


The original promulgator of the sum- 
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mer camp idea who inoculated us with 
the germ comes back with some practical 
suggestions. 

So far my plan is this: I think the camp 
should be a thing of mutual benefit rather than 
a money-making project unless one person is 
willing to take the whole financial responsibil- 
ity. Though called a camp, because of the 
simplicity of living, there should be a good 
house with an open fire place or some provi- 
sion for occasional heating. Bathing facilities 
would naturally be limited but should not be 
too curtailed. Every guest should bring blank- 
ets, pillow, sheets, cases and towels, and should 
be responsible for the laundry. The com- 
missary department should be in the hands of 
a competent manager who would buy supplies, 
arrange for the cooking and dish-washing, but 
the service should be cafeteria fashion. The 
manager should then set prices that would 
compensate her for her time, trouble and ex- 
pense, but should make the price as low as 
possible as her contribution to the scheme. 
Every guest should be expected to contribute 
something to the pleasure of the camp. Some 
could help in lip-reading practice, others pro- 
mote social games and excursions. 

—Buckeye. 


Here is another letter giving a differ- 
ent slant to the subject: 


The idea of a camp tor hard of hearing per- 
sons is delightful and tempting, but hasn’t it 
one possible defect—its exclusiveness? If we 
keep away from our hearing friends too much 
at vacation times as well as during our regu- 
lar routine, are we not losing contacts we 
desire to gain and keep? Would it not be 
better for those who are with the deafened 
most of the year to do their vacationing 
among hearing persons? I wonder what others 
think of this. 

Since this is a free-for-all discussion 
I’d like to say that I agree with this 
writer. There is nothing that refreshes 
one so much in mind, body and soul, as 
to slip out of the everyday routine as 
one slips out of an old garment, to go 
away to new sights, new activities, new 
interests. If your everyday work brings 
you in contact with the deafened, then I 
recommend Asheville, Colorado Springs, 
the Maine Coast, Rainier Park, Yellow- 
stone—any place where hearing persons 
gather. Put on your earphone if your lip- 
reading fails you. It’s good for the 
people you meet and good for you to see 
how jauntily it can be worn. After such 
a vacation you come back and slip into 
that old garment again, wearing it with 
new grace and ease. This is merely my 
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view-point. What do the rest of you 
think? 

Perhaps you would like to hear about 
a vacation germ that is spreading among 
the hard of hearing in Germany. Some 
of the league members said that they 
could not visit different parts of the 
country because they could not afford 
both the carfare and the hotel bills, so an 
exchange of board was suggested. For 
instance, a hard of hearing person in the 
southern part of Germany agrees to fur- 
nish board in exchange for a similar 
favor from one in the northern part. 
This scheme has possibilities. 


Returning to our correspondent, we 
are interested to hear about her pet dog. 
a subject as dear to hearts as vacations. 


My dog, Fuzzy, is almost seven years old 
and my constant companion. As I acquired 
him soon after my mother’s death, he eased 
the pang I felt upon opening the door of the 
lonely home each day. As soon as I turned 
the knob and entered he always leaped joy- 
ously upon me in welcome—a_ small, soft, 
white, furry ball of helpless infancy then. He 
seems to know I am deafened, barks louder 
than other dogs, and has trained himself to 
tell me if there is a knoé& at the door. I 
have often heard people, particularly men, 
speak disparagingly of these little so-called toy 
dogs as lacking in average dog intelligence. 
Injustice -supreme! Well, perhaps my dog 
is an exception—everyone’s is, to be sure. 

Speaking of pets, from another letter 
I mention this: 

An unusual incident in connection with a 
pet cat came to my attention. The owner gave 
her medicine for worms with the dire result 
that the cat became suddenly deaf. Now 
wasn’t that cruel and strange? Does anyone 
know what kind of medicinal element could 
produce such an effect? The owner of the 
cat is herself deaf and wonders. 

My guess is that there was an over- 
dose of quinine in the medicine, but why 
not have it analyzed and take up the 
matter with the company that sold it? 

Here is a letter which opens a door 
upon a view new to those who think 
that the hard of hearing are discrimi- 
nated against in the field of employ- 
ment: 

It is always a pleasure to recount instances 
where handicapped people have surmounted 
their difficulties and are rendering faithful 


and efficient service to their employers. In 
. 
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a certain city there is an office, employing 
150 people, which gives a reward of one 
additional day’s vacation and one additional 
day’s salary for each three months of per- 
fect record in punctuality and attendance. In 
one department of seven employees the record 
at the close of the last nine months stands 
as follows: 
perfect months—2 employees 


1 employee 
» ee Hs 2 employees 
te . 1 employee 
ee #2 1 employee 


The two with nine perfect months are both 
hard of hearing. 


Now that we are back on the employ- 
ment question again I am going to quote 
from a letter which answers a query 
recently received. A nurse asks that 
through the columns of the VoLTa 
RevIEW others who have had a similar 
experience tell her what work to take 
up now that her hearing has become im- 
paired. The letter that follows had al- 
ready come in response to a similar re- 
quest, and it seems best to give it pub- 
licity and to ask for further suggestions: 


There is much demand for laboratory tech- 
nicians in hospitals and clinics, particularly 
nurse technicians. The pay ranges from 
seventy-five to one hundred and fifty dollars, 
with and without maintenance. If a nurse 
would study the want column of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association she 
would get an idea of the kinds of technical 
services in demand. Some wish the clinical 
laboratory and X-ray work combined. Others 
would like office work, or filing, or typewrit- 
ing from technicians, in addition to the labor- 
atory duties; while the large hospitals employ 
several technicians and these do nothing out- 
side the special tests they are employed to 
perform. 

One chemist at the Department 
of Health is deafened, yet he is a valued 
worker and I don’t think he finds himself at 
all hampered in competing with those who 
can hear. The main qualifications of a 
laboratory technician are accuracy and hon- 
esty. And a nurse, knowing the intimate side 
of what to a lay worker is merely a “case,” 
will be eager to acquire the accuracy, will 
realize the necessity of honesty, and, provided 
she has any flair for the work, will develop 
into a most desirable technician. 


Laura Davies Holt, in her accounts of 
successful deafened people of today,- has 
told of two who became bacteriologists. 
This would offer a higher field for a 
nurse disposed to push on. Has anyone 
other practical suggestions to make? 

Not long ago I talked with a man 
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who, though hard of hearing, has made 
a conspicuous success in the business 
world. Because he is so well known he 
receives letters and calls from other 
deafened persons, mostly young people, 
who wish advice in a business way. He 
says that he never fails to tell them that 
they must make a greater effort than if 
their hearing were normal, that they 
must do more and better work than 
their hearing competitors; then they will 
retain their positions in spite of any lit- 
tle inconvenience in the way of com- 
munication. It is by no means a new 
thought, but it can’t be hammered on 
too much, 

Not all people work for pay in dol- 
lars and cents. Some have the time 
and inclination to work for the returns, 
to themselves and others, which cannot 
be measured in concrete terms. Occa- 
sionally one comes in contact with peo- 
ple who seem so_ bent on receiving bene- 
fits for themselves that they lose sight 
of what they might do for others. If 
you have happened to meet any of this 
kind lately it will refresh you to read 
this letter : 

The work I do brings in no money; in fact, 
just the opposite. I mean my work with the 
shut-ins. I do not think I have succeeded in 
this because of my deafness, but in spite of it, 
but I have been granted a wonderful success 
and the work brings me many hours of un- 
alloyed joy and comfort. I earnestly believe 
that every deafened person should strive for 
an occupation that will bring happiness and 
help to others, even if of no money value to 
himself. This shut-in work and reading aloud 
to the dear old people in the Church Home 
have helped me immeasurably. I have a 
broader outlook on life and a much happier 
existence than before. 

Who has not dreamed, at some time, 
of becoming a writer? Recalling some 
of the well-known deafened ones— 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Carolyn Wells, 
Edward S. Martin, Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
John A. Ferrall, Royal Brown, William 
McFee, Rupert Hughes, Walt Mason 
(where shall I stop?)—one wonders if 
deafness does not lend some peculiar 
assistance. Here is one who says not. 
I quote from her letter as pointing the 
way to the few, not the many: 
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Deafness plays little part in it one way or 
the other. You write if it is in you to write 
no matter what happens. Writing, like paint- 
ing, music, acting, presupposes some inborn 
talent. Without that it is useless to advise a 
person to write; with it, it is useless to try 
to discourage. 

I have been writing for about ten years. 
At first only as the spirit moved me, frag- 
ments of things, beginnings. Then an accept- 
ance here and there urged me on and I wrote 
and wrote—most of which by some metamor- 
phosis turned into rejection slips. Verse, 
stories, articles, everything, until I struck 
something that editors want and since then I 
have been able to sell easily all I have time 
and inclination to write along their lines. At 
least half of all I write now is written to 
order. This is not self praise. He is a poor 
climber who cannot scramble somehow or 


other a little way up the hill he has picked to 
climb. I know better than anyone else just 
how far from the top I still am. 

Where have I failed and why? No matter 
how far I may go, with my last thought I 
shall know I have failed to realize my dreams 
and ideals, but outwardly J never admit 
failure or defeat—therefore I shall reach the 
hilltop where others better than I may not, 
simply because they acknowledge limitations. 


Since I couldn’t leave you with a bet- 
ter thought than that, I am going to say 
goodbye right here and slip away. 


A happy May Day to you! 
THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





HINTS ON THE CARE OF SHEEP 


Joun A. 


HIS, of course, is Henry’s story, 
not mine. 

“Have you seen the account 
of the experiments conducted by Dr. 
Robert H. Gault of Northwestern Uni- 
versity on the recognition of speech 
through the sense of touch?” he wanted 
to know, as he pushed the evening 
papers off on the floor and took the 
chair close to where I was reading. 

“Yes,” I admitted, when I had finally 
succeeded in understanding him. “And I 
suppose you appreciate the fact that Dr. 
Gault’s experiments show that it is 
those who hear and not those who are 
deafened that are abnormal. Hearing, 
he finds, is nothing but a freak develop- 
ment—like an extra toe.” 

“Toe?” inquired Henry, absentmind- 
edly, and then quoted, “The ocean mur- 
mured wearily, ‘Eternally I go; I won- 
der that I don’t get corns upon my 
undertow.’ Oh, I know the quotation 
is not at all apropos,” he said, noticing 
my look. “It just popped into my head. 
And I’m ready to admit, after reading 
Dr. Gault’s statement of his tests, that 
what we know as hearing is probably 
nothing more than a specialization of 
the sense of touch.” 


FERRALL 


“You have to admit it,” I insisted, 
“for you know very well that our re- 
mote ancestors (animal or vegetable as 
you wish) did not possess hearing as 
we understand it. They merely ‘heard’ 
through their sense of touch. Dr. Gault 
and other investigators of the psychol- 
ogy of sensation and _ interpretation 
of sensory impressions are merely ac- 
cepting this fact and _ considering 
whether it may not. be practicable to 
return to first principles, so to speak, 
and teach us to recognize speech 
through the sense of touch.” 

“IT do not follow your large and im- 
pressive words very well,” said Henry, 
“and so far as an intelligent grasp of 
your meaning is concerned, I might 
just as well not have heard you. To all 
intents and purposes, you have tem- 
porarily deafened me by your linguistic 
agility.” 

“Tndeed,” I said. 

“All I know about the matter is what 
I read in the papers,” said Henry, 
frankly. 

“You mean,” I suggested, “Dr. Gault’s 
experiments with the deafened, using a 
long speaking tube, the hand of the 
deafened man being placed over one 
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end of the tube, the doctor speaking 
into the other. The column of air in 
the tube, vibrating with his voice, could 
be felt in the hand of the ‘listener.’ 
The idea, of course, is to teach the 
deafened man to distinguish the sounds 
by their feel; and really astonishing 
results have been secured.” 

“Almost as well as F could have ex- 
pressed it myself,” conceded Henry, 
generously. “And you know that later 
on Dr. Gault used a microphone, a 
three-tube amplifier and receivers with 
the cap of the receiver cut to expose 
the entire area of the diaphragm; about 
like having one hold the exposed ear- 
piece of a telephone against the palm 
of his hand. It sounds rather incredible, 
but I suppose it is just in line with the 
development of modern inventions and 
not a bit more astonishing than the 
radio, for example. The only trouble 
with this sound-hearing-touch thing is 
that it apparently requires long and 
patient study and practice on the part 
of the deafened pupil.” 

“A lot more than most deafened peo- 
ple will consider it worth, I fear,” I 
admitted. “When I see how little real 
effort the hard of hearing put into the 
study of lip-reading, for example, I am 
almost forced to believe that deafness 
is not the great inconvenience to them 
that it is cracked up to be.” 

“T have a young friend who has been 
practicing an hour or so daily on the 
piano for nearly eight years,” said 
Henry, “and she does not appear to 
be at all discouraged over the fact that 
she is still a long way from being a 
master of the instrument. I wonder 
just how many of your deafened friends 
practice as regularly and painstakingly 
with their lip-reading.” 

“I should say, conservatively,” I re- 
plied, “about one in every 218,000. We 
now and then encounter a situation 
where our inability to hear causes us 
some inconvenience, and we make firm 
resolutions to study hard and faithfully 
to learn to read the lips, but the reso- 


lution, like certain New Year’s pledges 
of yours, soon weakens. You see, it is 
only now and then that deafness really 
bothers us aside from the fact that it 
interferes with our earning ability in 
some cases, and it also renders us sus- 
ceptible to laughable blunders and mis- 
takes.” 


“Everyone makes mistakes,” insisted 
Henry. “You know as well as I do 
that people who hear make just as 
many and just.as laughable blunders 
as the deafened. These differ in char- 
acter only. What could be more ab- 
surd, for example, than the experience 
of the clergyman who supplied a news- 
paper with a copy of his sermon on 
‘Feed my Lambs’ only to find a sum- 
mary of it in the paper several days 
later printed among the agricultural 
notes, under the heading Hints on the 
Care of Sheep? Deafness certainly had 
nothing to do with that.” 


“T recall one about as good as that,” 
I said, laughing. “A prominent busi- 
ness man had been asked by another 
regarding the financial responsibility of 
a certain man. A letter was dictated 
stating that in a case of this sort the 
inquirer must, of course, use his own 
judgment in the matter of extending 
credit to the customer. ‘So far as this 
man is concerned,’ the letter ended, 
‘with us the sky is the limit,’ meaning 
that there was no fixed limit; that they 
would trust him absolutely. Just as the 
business man was about to sign the 
letter after the stenographer had typed 
and brought it to him, he happened to 
notice something odd about the closing 
sentence. He read it carefully and was 
surprised to find that his dictated state- 
ment had been transcribed to read: 
‘You must, of course, use your own 
judgment in extending credit to Mr. 
Blank ; with us, this guy is the limit.’” 

“Things like that are happening con- 
stantly,” agreed Henry, “and I can as- 
sure out of the depths of my personal 
experience that those who hear are in 
no position to throw stones at the deaf- 
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ened on the score of laughable blun- 
ders. I don’t believe I told you about 
my last offense in this direction?” 

“From what I know of you,” I re- 
plied promptly, “I am sure you have 
not told me of your /ast one; and I am 
doubtful whether you have told me of 
the latest example, since it has been all 
of ten days since I saw you.” 

“Why,” explained Henry, taking no 
offense at my sarcasm, “when you were 
up in New York, having nothing espe- 
cial on hand one evening I went around 
to the Speech-Reading Club. They were 
holding a social evening—dancing and 
all that.” 

“T didn’t know you knew the folks 
well enough to get an invitation,” I 
said, somewhat surprised. 

“T didn’t have an invitation,” ad- 
mitted Henry, cheerfully. “I just walked 
in, made myself agreeable by bowing 
and smiling to everyone, and then, as a 
dance was about to start I walked up 
to the prettiest girl in the room and 
bowed and offered my arm, and we 
danced.” 

“You always were bashful,” I told 
him. 

“I’m no muff,” acknowledged Henry, 
modestly. 

“Muff?” 

“Yes, muff. A muff, you understand, 
is a thing that holds a girl’s hand with- 
out squeezing it. Well, I’m no muff. 
And as for the arm offering and all 
that, I knew she would have difficulty 
in understanding me, a stranger, no mat- 
ter what her skill as a lip-reader; so I 
adopted a pantomime which she could 
not misinterpret. As we danced I could 
not help but think what an ideal wife 
she would have made for you; she 
never said one single word.” 

“What was her name?” I asked. 

“T thought you’d ask that,” responded 
Henry, promptly. “Well, all in good 
time. Where was I? Yes, of course, I 
made sure that the light was on my face 
when I spoke and I pronounced my 
words very carefully. Apparently she 
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understood me well enough, but all she 
did was nod and smile.” 

“But where does the blunder come 
in?” I wanted to know. “Surely you 
didn’t propose and then find out she was 
married ?” 

“No,” explained Henry. “We _ had 
danced three ‘times and she was a corker; 
I’ll tell the world that, without any qual- 
ifications. My conscience troubled me a 
trifle about monopolizing the best-look- 
ing girl in the room, for there were about 
five girls to every man at the club—as 
usual, I[ és 

“Did they have to remove you by 
force, or did you dance with that girl 
until the building closed?” I demanded. 

“I’m coming to that,” explained Hen- 
ry. “Of course, I did not want to 
change partners x 

“Knowing you as I do, I can under- 
stand that,” I put in. 

“And so I was just going to ask her 
in my copyrighted way for another 
dance, when a man came up to us. He 
turned his face from me so that I could 
not see his lips, but naturally I heard 
what he said. ‘I say, darling,’ he re- 
marked soulfully to the girl, ‘when are 
we going to have another dance? It’s 
almost an hour since I have had even 
a word with you.’” 

“Yes,” I said, getting more interested 
as the climax approached. 

“And she said,” went on Henry, “‘I 
know, dear, but I don’t know how to 
get away from this deafened man.’” 

Henry looked a trifle surprised at the 
silence which greeted the conclusion of 
his recital. 

“I thought that was pretty good,” he 
declared. 

“So did I—when I read it first in Tid 
Bits some months ago,” I said. 

“Well,” insisted Henry, defensively, 
“even if it did not actually happen to 
me, it is exactly the sort of thing that 
might happen to any hearing man under 
similar conditions, and that is the point 
I was trying to make.” 

“That the blunders of the deafened 
are no more ridiculous than those of the 
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hearing, but merely different in charac- 
ter?” I suggested. 


“Exactly,” agreed Henry, “And so far 
as hearing is concerned, the fact that 
one possesses normal hearing—or the 
extra toe, as you call it—is no guarantee 
against mistakes. The things that we ac- 
tually hear sometimes leave us in the po- 
sition of a certain charming lady from 
abroad, who called on a prominent wel- 
fare worker in New York recently. ‘I 
call to see Miss X » she told the 
girl who came to the door. ‘I’m sorry, 
but you can’t see her just now,’ replied 
the girl. ‘Miss X is not up.’ The 
visitor looked astonished. ‘Not up?’ she 
said. ‘Vat you tell? Ven I stopped at 
her office they tell me I can’t see her 
because she is not down. You say I 
can’t see her because she is not up. Vat 








you mean; ven will she be in ze mid- 
dle?’” 

“The classic illustration,’ I told him, 
“is the old story of the well-dressed 
young passenger, who approached the 
captain as a steamer was leaving the 
harbor of Athens and pointing to a 
distant mountain, inquired: ‘What is 
that white stuff on those mountain tops, 
Captain?’ ‘That is snow,’ said the cap- 
tain. ‘Well,’ remarked the passenger, ‘I 
thought so myself, but a gentleman just 
told me that it was Greece.’ ” 


“IT am willing to admit that deafness 
may have its disadvantages,” said Henry, 
solemnly, “but there are afflictions far 
more serious.” 

“For instance?” I inquired. 

“Punning,” he answered shortly, as he 
made a very dignified exit. 
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AN ALPHABET GAME 
seat Ta 





I. With a and two letters you have: 
1. A kind of shade tree. —Ash 
2. A part of your body. —Arm 
3. A kind of beverage. —Ale 
4. A funny animal at the Zoo.—Ape 
5. What we all breathe. Air 
6. A shoemaker’s tool. —Awl 
7. What you find in some 

museums. —Art 
8. The opposite of subtract. -—-Add 


9. A small insect famous for 
his attention to business. —Ant 

10. What you do to find out 
something you want to know—Ask 
II. With a and three letters you have: 
1. The last word of a prayer—Amen 

2. Something sharp and 
bitter. —Acid 


3. A measure of land. —Acre 
4. The first man. —Adam 
5. Some very famous moun- 

tains in Switzerland. —Alps 


6. One part in every quartet.—Alto 
7. One who takes your part 
and helps you in a fight. —Ally 


8. A curve over a window or 


doorway. —Arch 
9. The name of a large con- 
tinent. —Asia 


10. The opposite of nearby. 
—Away or afar 


III. With a and four letters you have: 
1. The most common and 
most popular of all fruits —Apple 
2. A part of your foot. —Ankle 
3. A place where you live. —Abode 
4. What large oaks grow 


from, —Acorn 
5. A man who performs on 
the stage. —Actor 


6. The opposite of before. —After 
7. A kind of semi-precious 
stone. —Agate 
8. The opposite of behind—Ahead 
9. What you hope to be some 
time. —Angel 
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10. A foreigner—or one who 

is not a citizen. —Alien 
11. A lovely autumn flower.—Aster 
12. A month of showers and 


sunshine. —April 
13. The opposite of dead. —Alive 
14. A mixture of two or more 

metals. —Alloy 
15. A man who tries to sell 

you something. —Agent 


IV. With a and five letters you have: 
1. A part of speech in gram- 


mar. Adverb 
2. The “dark continent.” —Africa 
3. A very common nut. ~—Almond 
4. The opposite of never. —Always 
5. What you say of one who 

is not here now. —Absent 
6. The man who wrote the 

book. —Author 
%. The man who painted the 

picture. —Artist 
8. The broadest river in the 

world. —Amazon 
9. What you expect when you 

ask a question. —Answer 


10. A part of the church-year 
just before Christmas. ~——Advent 
Note: Make a complete sentence 
each time by repeating the expression— 
“with a and two letters you have:” 
Work out similar sentences for each let- 
ter of the alphabet. 


ANOTHER KIND OF ALPHABET 
GAME—“B” 
My first word starts with “b”. 
Drop “b” and you have my second 
word. 
1. My first is a sum of money 
you must pay. 
My second is the opposite of 
well. —Bill 
2. My first is the most impor- 
tant person at a wedding.— 
My second is the opposite of 
walk. —Bride 
3. My first means to fetch or 
carry. 
My second is something orna- 
mental for your finger. —Bring 


4, 


10. 


Bay 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


My first is something only 
foolish people do. 

My second is a worn-out piece 

of cloth. —Brag 


. My first is a loud crying or 


shouting. 
My second is a shoemaker’s 
tool. -—Bawl 


. My first is a large wild 


animal. 
My second is a part of your 
head. —Bear 


. My first is the staff of life. 


My second is a means of 
learning from books. —Bread 
My first is the opposite of 
white. 

My second means to want or 

need something. —Black 


. My first is what happens if 


you go too near the fire. 

My second is a large vase. —Burn 
My first is the distance from 

Fifth Street to Sixth Street. 

My second is a part of the 

door. —Block 
My first is a sandy shore. 

My second is every one of us—Beach 
My first is a small child. 

My second is what they used 

to call Abraham Lincoln. —Babe 


My first is the part of you 

that thinks. 

My second is what we all long 

for when it is warm and dry.—Brain 
My first is a wild hog. 

My second is what you use 

when you row a boat. —Boar 
My first is a deep dish. 

My second is a wise old bird.—Bowl 
My first is what you say when 

plans are in flower. 

My second is a machine used 

for weaving. —Bloom 
My first is a loud explosion. 

My second is the opposite of 

first. —Blast 
My first is what you put in 

the horse’s mouth. 

My second is a pronoun, third 
person, singular, neuter. —Bit 











19. 


20. 


21. 


24. 





PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 


My first is something to 
spread on bread. 

My second means to make a 
sound. —Butter 
My first means to find fault 

with, 

My second makes walking 

very hard. —Blame 
My first is the sound made by 

a dog. 

My second is the most famous 

boat in ancient history. —Bark 
. My first is something that 

will remove the dust from 

your coat. 

My second tells what is the 
matter with all Americans.—Brush 
. My first is the opposite of 

narrow. 

My second is another name 

for a street or highway. —Broad 
My first is an implement used 

for sweeping. 

My second is the place that 

must be swept. —Broom 
Note: Similar exercises may be 


worked out for each of the consonants. 


WHAT TO FIND IN 
“WASHINGTON” 


(Only the letters in the word “Wash- 


ington” may be used to find the answers 
requested ). 


1, 


Find what most housewives do 
on Monday morning. —Wash 
Find two thousand pounds. -—Ton 
Find the color of your com- 
plexion in the good old sum- 


mer time. —Tan 


4. Find another word for warm.—Hot 


. Find a negative answer. —No 
Find something to wear on 
your head. —Hat 
Find what the choir does at 
church on Sunday. —Sing 
. Find an important part of 
every bird. —Wing 


. Find the opposite of lose—Win, gain 
10. 
$2: 


Find a beautiful shade tree-——Ash 
Find a moral wrong. ——Sin 


13. 
14, 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
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. Find what Mark Twain was 
famous for. —Wit 
Find a word to the wise. —Hint 
Find a very stubborn animal.—Goat 
Find what our pork chops 
and bacon come from. —Hog 
Find a person too good for 
this earth. —Saint 
Find a poor old horse. —Nag 
Find the way you walk. —Gait 
Find the time to sleep. —Night 
Find the first word in many 
a question. —What, who, how 
Find the opposite of fat. —Thin 
Find the opposite of come. —Go 
Find a _ narrow strip of 
leather. —Thong 
Find a common means of 
illumination. —Gas 
Find the little pig’s mother—Sow 
Find a part of your body—or 
a part of a woman’s dress.—Waist 
Find what the bees will do to 
you if you go too near the 
hive. —Sting 
. Find a kind of roof used on 
some houses. —Tin 
29. Find a beautiful cloth with a 
silk finish. —Satin 
. Find a carpenter’s tool. —Saw 
. Find what causes the river 
to overflow. —Thaw 
2. Find what I must do if you 
can’t answer these questions 
at once. —Wait 
Find what you always expect 
to see at a Hallowe’en party.—Ghost 
Find the man who entertains 
you at his home. —Host 
Find a small city. —Town 
Find a _ vehicle with four 
wheels. —Wagon 
Find something to wear. —Gown 
Find a help for the bald. —Wig 
Find a funny man. —Wag 
Find a kind of card game.—Whist 
Note: This game may be worked in 


an almost endless variety of ways. 


The 


following subjects are suggested, one 
for each month of the year: 


January. “Happy New Year.” 
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February. “My Valentine.” 
March. “March Winds.” 
April. “April Showers.” 
May. “May Flowers.” 

June. “Midsummer’s Night.” 
July. “Independence Day.” 
August. “Vacation Time.” 
September. “Harvest Moon.” 


October. “Jack © Frost”’—or “Hal- 
lowe’en.”” 

November. “Thanksgiving Day.” 

December. “Christmas Stockings“ — 


ete,, ete. 


ANALOGUES 


SuGGEsTION: A good way to use 
these sentences is to omit the last word, 
and call on the class to supply it. The 
teacher’s ingenuity will devise other 
methods also. 


1. Black is to white what large is to 
small. 

2. The forest is to the bear what the 
ocean is to the whale. 

3. The rose is to June what the 
chrysanthemum is to November. 

4. Holly is to Christmas what the flag 
is to the Fourth of July. 


5. Frost is to winter what dew is to 
summer. 

6. Come is to go what inside is to out- 
side. 


7. David Copperfield is to Dickens what 
Henry Esmond is to Thackeray. 

8. Coal is to an engine what food is 
to man. 

9. The golden rod is to autumn what 
the violet is to spring. 

10. Tennyson is to England what Long- 
fellow is to the United States. 

11. Trout is to the brook what pike is 
to the lake. 

12. Sweet is to sour what sharp is to 

dull. 

Corot is to France what Turner is 

to England. 

Edison is to electricity what Luther 

Burbank was to plants. 

15. Siberia is to Asia what Brazil is to 
South America. 

16. Blue is to the sky what green is to 
grass. moe 


13. 


14. 


17. 


18. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


. Boston 
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The hammer is to the carpenter what 
the awl is to the cobbler. 

The crow is to a rooster what the 
bark is to a dog. 


. The thorn is to the rose what the 


spine is to the cactus. 
is to Massachusetts what 
Salem is to Oregon. 


. DeSoto was to the Mississippi what 


Balboa was to the Pacific. 


2. Cheese is to a mouse what candy is 


to .a child. 


. “I will” is to success what “I can’t” 


is to failure. 

Cause is to effect what beginning is 
to end. 

Flax is to linen what hemp is to rope. 
Figures are to mathematics what 
words are to language. 


. The Po is to Italy what the Seine is 


to France. 

The organ is to the church what the 
piano is to the home. 

The Amazon is to South America 
what the Mississippi is to North 
America. 

Songs are to the deaf what pictures 
are to the blind. 

The bench is to the carpenter what 
the desk is to the bookkeeper. 

A king is to a queen what a duke 
is to a duchess. 

The jungle is to the lion what the 
forest is to the deer. 

9 is to 63 as 8 is to 56. 

Rome is to Italy what Lisbon is to 
Portugal. 

The hive is to the 
kennel is to a dog. 
Nests are to birds what holes are to 
foxes. 

Cubs are to bears what puppies are 
to dogs. 

Minneapolis is to Minnesota what 
Milwaukee is to Wisconsin. 

Pencil is to paper what brush is to 
canvas. 

Food is to the hungry what rest is 
to the weary. 

Knife and fork are to Americans 
what chop sticks are to the Chinese. 


bee what the 
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43. The elephant is to India what the 
camel is to Egypt. 

44. Tennis is to summer what skating 
is to winter. 

45. Mountains are to Colorado what 
prairies are to North Dakota. 
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46. Lip-Reading is to the hard-of-hear- 
ing what a crutch is to the lame. 

47. Playing marbles is to boys what 
jumping rope is to girls. 

48. Alpha is to Omega what first is to 
last. 





GRADED DEVICES FOR HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN 


OLIVE WHILDIN 


GREAT many of the devices com- 

monly used in practice classes for 

adults can be used with certain 
adaptation for children provided the 
teacher keeps in mind, continuously, the 
grade and life experience of the children 
she is teaching. I can lay claim to very 
little originality in the following list of 
devices, but I should like to call your 
attention to some that have been used 
with success here. 

Devices should be graded just as les- 
sons and drills are, but the teacher should 
keep in mind that all complicated direc- 
tions for carrying through the device 
should be avoided. It should be remem- 
bered that the aim is excellence in speech- 
reading, not facility in following a set of 
rules. 

A very simple, but good, exercise can 
often be called a “game” provided the 
score is kept and a little spirit of com- 
petition is aroused. For instance, giving 
titles to pictures becomes a profitable and 
thrilling “game” when the child who 
gives the most interesting or the clever- 
est title wins a score for it. Or, when a 
child who sees the greatest number of 
objects in a picture and can name them 
is allowed to become “teacher” saying, 
“I see a lamp, do you see it, Mary?” 
Mary then comes up to point it out. The 
little teacher goes on naming as many 
obscure objects as possible until all are 
exhausted. Another picture can then be 
used and another child should be ap- 
pointed “teacher” if possible. It is need- 


less to say that this sort of device is 
splendid for developing alertness, ac- 
curacy, and concentration. 

Care should be taken not to make any 
device too difficult. The patience of 
children is soon exhausted and our aim 
is apt to be thwarted when we lose the 
sporting spirit and acquire the digging 
habit. Devices can be developed from 
the simple into the difficult gradually. 

We divide our classes for speech- 
reading into four grades in Baltimore: 
1, Beginners; 2, Primary; 3, Inter- 
mediate, and 4, High School Grades. Ma- 
terial is then worked out to satisfy the 
needs of the children according to the 
grade of work they can do. 


BEGINNERS’ CLASSES 


After the names of a few objects have 
been taught to the beginning class the 
various devices are based upon the toys 
and pictures portraying these nouns. 

1. Hide the toys and ask the chil- 
dren to look for “the ball,” “the fan” 
or the “sheep.” The teacher then may 
ask, “Where did you find the ball?” and 
so on. 

2. Let a child hide an object, the 
teacher then asks, “Did you hide the 
ball, (or the sheep, or the cow) ?” then, 
“Ts the ball behind the door?” etc. 

3. Allow a child to go out of the 
room and perform an action and then 
answer the questions the other children 
may ask about it. 

4. Line the children up and give them 
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a ball or a bean bag and tell one to 
“Throw the ball to me,” or “Bounce the 
ball to James,” and so on. 


5. A chart containing nine or ten 
pictures of children performing different 
actions is good for many devices. A very 
simple one is to describe one of the 
children in one sentence such as, “Which 
little boy is wearing blue rompers?” or 
“T see a little girl with a big hat on her 
head.” The picture as a whole may be 
described and the children point out the 
one just talked about, for example, the 
picture of a boy sliding down the steps 
may be developed in this manner: 


“I see a boy. He is a small boy. He is 
wearing blue rompers. His arms are up 
in the air. He is not standing up. He is 


sliding. Where is he sliding, Jack?” 


Jack then points to the picture and 
says, “Down the steps.” 

A great many other devices that 
teachers of the deaf use for language 
work with small children can be adapted 
for speech-reading practice for the deaf- 
ened child. These have been published 
from time to time in the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 

The most important point to be kept 
in mind in teaching our younger children 
is that the work must be concrete. There 
should never be a lesson taught unless 
the objects themselves or pictures of them 
are at hand. The verbs which should 
be taught first should be actions that 
can be performed by the children them- 
selves or that they can see being done. 
Once we venture into abstract ideas with 
the classes below the intermediate grade 
we are likely to get into trouble. 


PRIMARY CLASSES 


Some devices which we have found 
good in the Primary classes are a trifle 
more difficult, but along the same lines 
as those laid down for the beginners’ 
work. 


1. Riddles are very good. 


“IT am small. I am gray. I live in a hole 
in the wall. I like to play at nightt. I eat 
cheese. Who am I?” 

2. “What happened”  storiés are 
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splendid for developing intuition and 
are thought-provoking. 

“Jack’s mother made a pie. It was an apple 
pie. Jack sat on a chair and watched her 
make it. She put it into the oven to bake. 
She told Jack to watch it. But Jack went out 
to play. After a while he smelled something. 
His mother smelled something too. Jack ran 
into the kitchen. He saw smoke coming from 
the oven. His mother was angry with him. 
What had happened to the pie?” 

3. Simple catch questions furnish a 
great deal of amusement. 

Does the sun shine at night? 

Do fish live in the air? 

Is it warm in winter? 

4. Show three or four pictures and 
then lay them face downward and de- 
scribe one of them. This is an old but 
splendid device. It is well to select 
pictures that can be described in similar 
terms, leaving the big differences be- 
tween them to come at the end of the 
description as a sort of climax. 

Charts can be used in many ways. A 
Partitive chart can be helpful in sen- 
tence completions. The teacher says, 
“My mother sent me to the market to 
buy something. What did I buy?” A 
picture of a bunch of celery or a basket 
of potatoes may be pointed out by the 
child who says, “Your mother sent you 
to market to buy a bunch of celery.” 
There may be a little variety by asking 
the children to go to the drug store and 
buy two things for themselves, and ask- 
ing them to tell the class what they 
bought. 

6. Various trips can be taken, a 
trip to the farm or a trip to the city, 
with charts carrying pictures of animals 
found on a farm, buildings, etc. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. 


The intermediate work requires few 
pictures, but when these are used occa- 
sionally it will be found that the children 
are interested and enjoy them. 

1. Small pictures of great people 
pasted on individual cards and distri- 
buted among the children, who are asked 
to tell something about each one, will 
often bring surprising results. These 
pictures may also be used for descriptive 
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purposes and the children guess who the 
person is. Pictures of animals, flags of 
different nations, famous buildings and 
local places vary this device. 


2. A chart having pictures of the 
children of different lands is a source of 
great comfort to me. Peculiar customs, 
differences in costumes and habits of 
play may be taken at intervals and 
developed into guessing games. 


3. Directions for a game which little 
foreign children play, (the Eskimos and 
the Japanese have good ones), may be 
given and then carried out by the class. 
This affords much amusement, as a rule. 


4, Sentences having proper nouns 
are given by the teacher, and each 
noun is written on a slip by each child. 
This is a good device for practice in 
capitalization and spelling. The child 
having the fewest mistakes, of course, 
wins the game. 


5. The teacher says rapidly a num- 
ber of nouns and the child having the 
best guess as to how many were said, 
repeats as many as she can for the others. 
This is a splendid memory developing 
device. 


HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 


The High School Grade is the easiest 
grade for which to prepare material, as 
the experience and vocabulary has 
widened to a considerable extent. Much 
of the material and many of the devices 
used for adults can be employed without 
alteration for these classes. 


1. Tell a story in two or three parts 
to as many pupils and then ask another 
to repeat the whole story. 


2. Match proverbs—proverbs may be 
divided, as “A bird in the hand” “‘is 
worth two in the bush,” and written 
upon two slips which must be read by 
the ones holding them, and matched. 


3. Slips may be used in a variety of 
ways for questions and answers both, 
or for answers only. 
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4. Descriptions may be more diffi- 
cult and yet full of fun. 


5. Reading the title or sub-title of a 
series of newspaper articles makes the 
children careful to watch the papers 
and ready to tell what they know about 
each item. 


Devices are used for the purpose of 
varying the presentation of practice ma- 
terial, for increasing the interest, for giv- 
ing the children an opportunity to ex- 
press their own thoughts and for reading 
the lips of their classmates. No device 
should ever be so hard to follow as to 
distract the mind from the major pur- 
pose of the practice, which is Speech- 
reading. 





AURICULAR WORK WITH THE 
HARD OF HEARING CHIL- 
DREN IN ENGLAND 


In a recent issue of the Linguist Mr. 
Selwyn Oxley, of London, tells of: ex- 
perimental work conducted in some of 
the English schools for the hard of 
hearing. The work is with a new devel- 
opment called the Linguaphone System. 
Carefully selected and arranged language 
is given to the children by means of 
graphophones with amplifiers. In one 
of the schools the children listen to the 
language coming through the grapho- 
phone with their eyes closed, then an- 
swer questions on the lesson and later 
reduce the lesson to writing. These 
tests have already shown that residual 
hearing is being developed to such an 
extent that the children can be placed 
farther and farther away from the 
instrument. 





A European tour, planned for deaf or 
hard of hearing people, who wish a com- 
petent interpreter in the sign language 
or readable speech, will be conducted this 
summer by Miss Grace Coleman, Dean 
of Women and Teacher of Speech and 
Speech-Reading at Gallaudet College. 








THE SILENT ZONE 


A REVIEW 


EARNEST ELmMo CALKINS 


NNIE CHARLOTTE DALTON 
is hereby crowned with the laurel as 
poet laureate of the world of deaf- 

ened folks. Her new book, “The Silent 
Zone,” has appeared in its attractive buff 
cover, decorated by Joan Goodall, and 
contains a goodly collection of the verses 
in which she so understandingly ex- 
presses the moods and tenses of the un- 
hearing. There is also an introduction, 
with sympathetic accounts of many deaf- 
ened people, among them Charlie Crane, 
both deaf and blind, described by Dr. 
Bell as “the cleverest boy in the world.” 
It is good for some of us to bear in 
mind so great a handicap offset by such 
ambition and achievement. It will help 
us to look at our own problem with more 
courage. But the purpose of the intro- 
duction is to rouse us, to make us bestir 
ourselves to wring from the hearing 
world more understanding and consider- 
ation. Mrs. Dalton protests against the 
constant employment of deafness as the 
motive for low comedy, as in Edith Sit- 
well’s “Solo for Ear Trumpet,” and the 
movie “Deaf, Dumb and Daffy.” She 
quotes Sir Frederick Milner, who is en- 
tirely deaf, to the effect that “from the 
point of view of earning, the totally 
deaf man is in a far worse position than 
the man who has lost his sight.” Every 
deafened person, and emphatically every- 
one who has a deafened person to con- 
sider daily, should read this opening 
essay. It will give comfort to the one 
and charity to the other. 


Not all the poems are on deafness, 
though some of the best ones are, natur- 
ally, @s this must be the topic on which 
author has thought most. We all know 
how much our own thoughts center 
around this subject, how much we trans- 
late the whole of life into terms of our 








own unhearing. Among so many that 
appeal it is hard to choose one for 
quotation, and some of the best are too 
long, and others, while good examples 
of the poet’s powers, are not so pertinent 
to the field of this magazine and its 
readers’ greatest interest. But among 
those which I like especially is this: 


A SIMPLE THING 


A simple thing, to laugh, to smile, 
When others laugh and smile, as though 
We hear and know as others know— 
A simple thing to reconcile 
Ourselves to seeming wise and grave when they 
Have put their lighter moods away— 
To feel the air vibrating to a song, 
To feel its ecstasy, its triumph—ah! to long 
And secretly to sing to thee 
Or thou to me— 
A simple thing to understand 
When strangers take us by the hand, 
And so convey 
A thousand things they cannot say— 
A simple thing—but oh, my heart, 
A lonely thing to be a thing apart! 


A simple thing—to hearken and to hear 
The summons clear, 
Which others, deafened by the cruder noise 
Of spoken words, hear not; on wings to poise, 
And at the gates of Faerie to appear; 
To feel the secret of all loveliness so near, 
And, like a child with some forgotten toy, 
Creep through slow-closing doors to capture 


bt sayea 
A simple thing—but oh, my heart, 
A bitter thing to be a thing apart! 


The sprightly poems originally pub- 
lished as “The Ear Trumpet,” are re- 
printed in this volume, which is fortu- 
nate, as that little brochure is out of 
print. “The Silent Zone” is published 
by the author in a limited edition of 250 
numbered copies. Mrs. Dalton’s address 
is 5012 Granville Street South, Vancou- 
ver, B. C. The book should be in the 
library of every one who finds hearing 
difficult. 
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OUR CONFERENCE 


If you wish to know the 
real joy of being, then journey 
with us the last of June to 
the shores of beautiful Lake 
Chautauqua. There, in the 
words of Mabel Powers, “for- 
get small things: drink deep 
of the Wahmedah spring, wrap 
yourself in the blue blanket 
of waters and sky, and drift 
and dream; learn the ways and 
wisdom of the wood people— 
only by the deepest silence and 
most motionless patience can 
you catch their secrets: let go 
of the petty world of striving 
and doing and just be.” To 
the Indians Jahdahgwah Lake 
was known as a place of pow- 
er. The Great Spirit held his 
councils here, and the wise 
men of the tribe came to talk 
with Him. In this very same 
place our Federation will hold 
its conference and those of us 
who are interested and active 
in the work will assemble to 
discuss the many _ problems 
which confront us, and to ex- 
change ideas which will help 
us to promote the growth of 
our work. And we will adhere 
to the earliest traditions of 
this beautiful spot, and learn 
again the kinship of life. 





charming country, but you 
will have abundant opportunity 
to engage in those sports 
which will give you most joy. 
You will find your favorite 


pastime here, whatever it is. 
And don’t forget to bring 
with you the clothes most 


suitable for your favorite sport. 
Make a place for your tennis 
rackets, your golf clubs, your 
fishing tackle, swimming suit, 
hiking suit, your dancing 
shoes. You will have time to 
engage in all these sports, and 
committees have already been 
appointed to make all arrange- 
ments for you to do what 
pleases you most. Play is as 
important a feature of our 
program this year as work. 
We are going to get better 
acquainted than ever before. 
Nothing draws people closer 
than a big purpose and good 
times enjoyed together. Plans 
are already under way for 
hikes, luncheons, and a big 
family picnic. Do you like to 
dance? A _ pleasant journey 
across the lake will take you 
where you can do so. Then 
there are many interesting 
places you may visit: James- 
town, a thriving industrial 
center; Celoron Park, called 
by many the Coney Island of 
the Great Lakes Region; Pa- 
nama Rocks, a curious rock 
formation ; Hog’s Back, a won- 
derful hiking center and picnic 
ground; the lighthouse of 
Barcelona; and many other 
places of beauty and charm. 
Niagara Falls is only a short 
distance by train or automo- 
bile, and you can easily add 
another day to your trip and 
visit this before you go back 
home. 

You will doubtless find on 
the program many things that 
will interest you. Of course 
all of us want to hear how 
our common problems are be- 
ing handled by our sister or- 
ganizations, to hear what has 
definitely been accomplished by 
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will it not be wonderful to 
have the opportunity of listen- 
ing to some interesting lecturer 
who will talk to us on a sub- 
ject not related to deafness, 
just as if we had normal 
hearing (the ear phones will 
make us think we have), and 
to have the privilege of hear- 
ing inspiring music? 

Good times are awaiting you 
at Chautauqua! Come and 
find out for yourself! 


OUR HEADQUARTERS 

Hotel Athenaeum, the largest 
hotel at Chautauqua, and one 
of the most delightful summer 
hotels in the country, is ideal- 
ly situated on the lake. There 
are broad sloping lawns, and 
beautiful groves of shade trees. 
The view up and down the 
lake is unsurpassed in beauty 
and charm. 

There are two hundred rooms, 
one hundred with private baths. 
These rooms are large and 
cool, the verandas are spacious, 
and the parlors inviting. The 
lobby which gives the keynote 
to the hotel, is large and com- 
fortably furnished in willow 
furniture. There is a _ big 
open fireplace where glowing 
wood fires will cheer us on 
cool mornings, and on hot af- 
ternoons gentle breezes from 
the lake will add to our com- 
fort. There is nothing preten- 
tious about the hotel. but there 
is a spirit of quiet restfulness 
hovering over it, and it is an 
ideal place for our Conference 
headquarters. The parlors are 
large and attractively furnished 
in the prevailing willow fur- 
niture. Here will be displayed 
the exhibits from our con- 
stituent bodies. The dining 
room is well adapted to our 
needs on the night of the 
banquet. In fact, you can not 
heln but be impressed by the 
suitability of the hotel for 
headquarters for a conference 


(Continued on page 239) 











AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, INC. 
1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING, JUNE 27, 28, 29, 30, 1927 
Chautauqua, New York 


Hote, ATHENAEUM: 
Smith-Wilkes Memorial Hall: 


Sunday, June 26, 1927 


Board Meeting 3:30 P. M. 
7:00 P. M., Vesper Service. 
7:30 P. M., Informal get-to- 
gether meeting, Mrs. James R. 
Garfield, Cleveland, in charge. 


Monday, June 27 
Organization Day 

8:00 to 9:30 A. M., Regis- 
tration of visitors and dele- 
gates (Miss Cora A. Craw- 
ford, Pittsburgh League, chair- 
man. ) 

Consultation Service, 8-9:15. 

(Names of those on duty 
to be announced). 

9:30 A. M., Opening Session, 
Dr. Gordon Berry, presiding. 

Addresses of Welcome: Dr. 
Arthur Bestor, President, 
Chautauqua Institution. Dr. 
Franklin W. Bock, Chairman, 
Committee on Arrangements. 

Accomplishments of Organ- 
izations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing in the United States and 
Canada : 

Zone I, Miss Peck. 

Zone II, Miss Timberlake. 

Zone III, Mrs. Bowen. 

Zone IV, Miss Stowell. 

(Lantern slides will show 
activities of organizations.) 

Cooperation of Two Ameri- 
can Organizations on Behalf 
of the Hard of Hearing: Dr. 
Harris Taylor, President, 
American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. 

Organized Work for the 
Hard of Hearing in Switzer- 
land and France: 

Mlle. Kridette Amsler, Ve- 
vey, Switzerland. 

The Hard of Hearing Move- 
ment in Great Britain: 

Miss Maude Randle, London. 

Work for the Hard of 
Hearing in Holland: 

Mr. F. W.  Heythekker, 
Haarlem. 

Discussion. 





Be Held 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Monday, P. M. 


Luncheon: Presidents, exe- 
cutive secretaries, social work- 
ers and members of boards of 
directors of local organiza- 
tions. Miss Elizabeth Brand, 
Toledo League, in charge of 
arrangements. 

Luncheon: Entrants in Lip- 
Reading Tournament. Mrs. F. 
S. Berger, New York League, 
in charge of arrangements. 

Luncheon: Chairmen of com- 
mittees in local organizations. 
Miss Mary Davis, Columbus 
League, in charge of arrange- 


ments. 

Luncheon: Laymen. Mrs. 
Laura Stovel, Washington 
Club, in charge of arrange- 


ments. 
2:30 P. M. 
Business Meeting 
Minutes of 1926 meeting. 


Report of the president: Dr. 
Gordon Berry. 
Report of the secretary: Bet- 


ty C. Wright. 

Report of the _ treasurer: 
Walter O. Smith. 

Report of the Education 


Committee: Florence P. Spof- 
ford. 

1. Mrs. James F. Norris, 
Chairman of Committee on 


Survey of Hard of Hearing| F& 


Children. 
2. Miss Olive Whildin, Chair- 
man, Teachers’ Committee. 
Report of the Employment 
Committee: Ann Lehman. 
Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee: Walter O. Smith. 
Report of the Membership 
Committee: Gertrude Torrey. 
Report of the Publication 


Committee: Harold Hays, 
M.D. 
Report of the Publicity 


Committee: John A. Ferrall. 
Report of the Exhibits Com- 
mittee: Elizabeth E. Sargent. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
Place Where Meetings Will 


Report of the Research Com- 
ig Dr. Wendell C. Phil- 
ips. 

(a) Medical Research: Dr. 
George E. Shambaugh. 

(b) Scientific Research: Dr, 
Harvey Fletcher. 

(c) Hearing Aids: Dr. 
Douglas Macfarlan. 

Report of the Nominating 
Committee: Anna Mackey. 

Election of Managers. 

Discussion of new policies. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


Evening free. Dancing: Mrs. 
Maude Douglass Hubert, Day- 
ton League, in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

Tuesday, June 28 
Lip-Reading Day 
8-9:15: Consultation Service. 
9:30: Paper about speech- 
reading of interest to laymen 
and to teachers. Speaker to 

be announced. 

“The Value of 
Reading from the 
of business Man.” 
be announced. 

Second Lip-Reading Tourna- 
ment. Managed for the Feder- 
ation by Mrs. Myrtle R. Ber- 
ger, New York League. 


P. M. 


Teachers’ Luncheon: Miss 
liza Hannegan, Portland 
Club, in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

Luncheon: Members of the 
Correspondence Club of the 
VottaA Review and _ their 
Friends. Miss Elizabeth Mac- 
kay, Toronto Club, in charge 
of arrangements. 

Luncheon: Laymen. Mrs. W. 
W. Peabody, Providence 
League, in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

Nore: For those who do 
not attend the Teachers’ Coun- 
cil, there will be Organized 
Recreation in charge of the 


Speech- 
Viewpoint 
Speaker to 
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following sub-chairmen: 


Sight-seeing, Mrs. Stackel, 
Rochester League. 

Boating, (Canoes, steam- 
boats, sailboats, motor-boats’ 
Miss Galvin, Long _ Beach 
League. 


Hiking, Mr. Julian P. Scott. 
St. Louie League. 

Baseball, Mr. Harold G. 
Schmid, Detroit League. 

Swimming, Mrs. Paul Han- 
del, Newark League. 

Tennis, Miss Genevieve 
Foley, Jersey City League. 

Golf, Mr. Walter O. Smith, 
Boston Guild. 

Fishing: Professor Jacob 
Reighard, Denver League. 


2:30 Teachers’ Council 
Miss Olive Whildin, Chair- 
man, Teachers’ Committee, pre- 
siding. 

1. Public School Teaching of 
Hard of Hearing Adults 
and Children: Miss Ma- 
rion A. Durfee, Provi- 
dence. 
. The Teaching of Adults 


bh 


in Switzerland: Mile. 
Fridette Amsler, Vevey, 
Switzerland. 


Round Table Topics: 

(a) Cooperation from Otol- 
cgists. Leader, Miss Elizabeth 
I. Rankin, Des Moines. 

(b) Advertising of Private 
Schools. Leader, Miss Ger- 
trude Bergen, Philadelphia. 

(c) Importance of Qualified 
Teachers. Leader to be an- 
nounced. 

Discussion. 


5 to 6 P. M.: Meeting of 
the Board of Managers of the 
Federation. Election of offi- 
cers for 1927-28. Appoint- 
ment of Chairmen of Com- 
mittees. 

7.30 P. M.: Lecture by some 
popular lecturer on some sub- 
ject not related to deafness. 
Speaker to be announced. 

Music. 


Wednesday, June 29 
Hearing Day 

8 to 9.15 A. M., Consulta- 
tion Service. 

Report on Hearing Aids: Dr. 
Douglas Macfarlan, Philadel- 
phia. 

Paper on “Hearing Acuity”: 
speaker to be announced. Oth- 
er papers and speakers to be 
announced. 

P. M. 


Picnic Luncheon for Every- 





body: Miss Ruth B. Hilton, 
Erie League, in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

Organized Recreation. 

7:30 P. M., Banquet 

Miss Hildegarde Ballauf, 
Cincinnati League, chairman. 

7.30 P. M.: Banquet. Mrs. 


John M. Pattison, Cincinnati 
League, chairman. 

Dr. Gordon Berry, toast- 
master. 


Address: Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

Announcements of new off- 
cers and place of 1928 meeting. 

Presentation of the Treasur- 
er’s Trorhy by the vice-nresi- 
dent of the victorious zone. 

Presentation of the Presi- 
dent’s Trophy, Dr. Gordon 
Berry, retiring president. 

Speaker to be announced. 

Entertainment. 

Thursday, June 30 


10 A. M.: Session for Social 
Workers. Program to be an- 
nounced. 

Clinic at High School con- 
ducted by Dr. Bock and other 
physicians, showing how chil- 
dren are tested and classified 
for lip-reading and treatment. 

Demonstration of a_ lesson 
in speech-reading to hard of 
hearing children. Miss Olive 
A. Whildin, Baltimore. 

P. M. 

Opening meeting of Chau- 
tauqua. All conference vis- 
itors and delegates invited. 
Meeting to be held in the big 
amphitheater. Dr. Wendell 
C. Phillips, retiring president 
of the American Medical As- 
sociation and founder of the 
Federation will deliver the 
principal address. His subject 
will be: Conservation of Hear- 


ing: A Problem in Human 
Efficiency. 
At 5 P. M. there will be 


an organ recital in the am- 
phitheater to which the public 
is cordially invited. 


ADDITIONAL ACCOM- 
MODATIONS 
Some may prefer to go to 
the smailer cottages of which 
there is a great number. The 
Morey Cottage is an excellent 


place, not far from _head- 
quarters, and the rates are 
very reasonable. This is a 


comfortable cottage of the pre- 
vailing Chautauqua style, with 
all modern conveniences. It is 





noted for the excellence of its 
food and the variety of its 
menus. Many of you may de- 
sire to make arrangements for 
taking your meals there even 
though you engage a room at 
the hotel. There are numerous 
other places where you can 
make comfortable arrangements. 
Some of you may have friends 
who have cottages at Chau- 
tauqua. We hope that you will 
make your plans so that we 
can be as close together as 
nossible in order to foster that 
family feeling of which we are 
so proud. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS 

(Continued from page 237) 
like ours—a big family re, 
union, held in a spacious coun- 
try home far away from the 
hot noisy cities, a place where 
we can comfortably chat with 
our friends, and feel perfectly 
at home and at ease. The hotel 
is centrally located, and the 
Smith-Wilkes Memorial Hall, 
which is to be wired for our 
meetings by our Graybar 
friends, is easily accessible. 


NOTICES 

Constituent bodies will soon 
receive information and_ in- 
structions about the prepara- 
tions for the exhibits to be 
shown during the Conference. 

The June or July News 
Letter will contain accounts of 
the various ways in which 
local organizations are observ- 
ing National Hearing Week. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVA- 
TIONS NOW! 


Do not wait until the last 
minute, but write for your 
reservations now! Apply to: 
Mr. Lawrence R. Cornell, 
Manager, Hotel Athenaeum, 
Chautauqua, New York. The 
rates are $2.00 per person in 
rooms without bath, and $3.00 
per person in all rooms with 


bath. (European plan). 
Miss Annie R. Morey, 
Murey Cottage, Chautauqua. 


New York. Rates are $2.75 
per day per person (two per- 
sons in a room); $3.50 per 
day per person (one in a 
room)—American plan. 

Write to headquarters for 


additional information about 
your Federation and your 
Conference ! 











AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS WORTH A TON 
OF CURE IN DEAFNESS; BECAUSE OFTEN 
THERE ISN’T ANY CURE 


VERY one is familiar with the old 
Latin proverb, Prestat cautela 
quam medela, which is, in its every- 

day business dress, really our old friend, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” Familiarity has in this 
instance bred contempt, for few of us 
stop to think seriously of the truth of 
the proverb. For example, it would be 
difficult to find a hard of hearing per- 
son in the world who doesn’t wish that 
some one had led him aside quite early 
in life and convinced him, with a club if 
necessary, of the truth of the old saying. 

Social workers for the hard of hear- 
ing (and, astonishing to say, this is a 
comparatively new field of effort, since 
the hard of hearing have been grievous- 
ly neglected in the past) are convinced 
that practically eight out of ten cases of 
impaired hearing could be prevented if 
taken in time. 

In spite of the fact that deafness is a 
handicap probably second only to blind- 
ness in its effects on the individual, and 
especially in the havoc it plays with his 
social and economic life, it has been only 
within the past decade that any real 
activity in behalf of the deafened has 
been fostered. As late as 1910, there 
was but a single organization in this 
country engaged in active social welfare 
work for the hard of hearing. 

During recent years, however, the 
work has met with greater encourage- 
ment and made considerable progress 
until there are now clubs and organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing in most of 
our larger cities. These, too, have banded 
into a national organization, to enlarge 
to a national scale what the clubs do on 
a local one, with the added authority 
and influence of a central body. This is 
the American Federation of Organiza- 





*This is the sixth of a series of sample essays 
for the use of clubs and leagues for publication in 
their local newspapers. It should, of course, be 
modified to fit local needs. See October Volta Re- 
view, pages 558-561. 


tions for the Hard of Hearing, which 
has its headquarters in the Volta Bureau 
at Washington, D. C. The Volta Bureau 
itself was founded and endowed by the 
late Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, ‘n- 
ventor of the telephone, to work for the 
betterment of the condition of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 

The Federation concerns itself with 
adventitious deafness; that is, with those 
who have become deafened in later life, 
as distinguished from those born deaf. 
The Volta Bureau itself (representing 
the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf) 
concerns itself with work in the field of 
speech-training and correction, the edu- 
cation of the hard of hearing child, and 
general work for the adult hard of 
hearing. 

The Speech-Reading Club of 
, the local constituent body of the 
American Federation, maintains from 
October to June a weekly free class in 
lip-reading under a trained teacher. This 
class is open to any hard of hearing 
person interested. The club rooms are 
open all the year round and offer to 
members a fine library, and the use of 
improved types of radio equipment, es- 
pecially designed and fitted for the use 
of the hard of hearing. Various types 
of hearing devices may also be tested 
without charge. In order to reawaken 
the social instincts of the deafened mem- 
ber, the club holds frequent parties, 
dances, and lectures; it provides various 
sorts of outdoor and indoor. recreation 
such as hikes, bowling parties, card 
parties and games of all sorts. 

The club welcomes visits from the 
hard of hearing and their friends and 
an opportunity to demonstrate that im- 
paired hearing need not be a bar to the 
fullest enjoyment of life; nor to worth- 
while activities in many interesting fields 
of endeavor. 
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The Education of The Deaf 


A DEPARTMENT FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
Founder of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
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THE SPEECH HABIT 


Lucite M. Lewin* 


HERE are two distinct problems in 

the teaching of speech to a deaf 

child—the first, how to obtain me- 
chanical perfection in speech, the exact 
formation of elements and words, the ap- 
plication of the rules of pronunciation and 
phrasing ; the second, how to obtain that 
psychological condition in which thought 
is associated directly with the speech 
centers of the brain and in which the 
preferred path of the expression of 
thought is through speech. Work on the 
two should go hand in hand. Progress 
in the overcoming of either of these 
problems makes success in the other 
more probable; but since definite sugges- 
tions for perfecting the mechanics of 
speech have been so ably presented in 
recent articles, my remarks will be con- 
fined to the cultivating of the desired 
mental attitude. 


In schools where all the pupils are 
taught orally, where all the shop work 
is carried on in speech, where all the 
supervisors use speech exclusively, the 
child, unless he was taught signs at home, 
will probably have no other thought 
but to communicate through 
These ideal conditions do not exist in 
many of our schools. So, in most of 
them a great responsibility rests upon 
the classroom teacher and the supervis- 
ing teacher of the oral department. Upon 
them falls the task of making speech so 
attractive and so satisfying that the child 
himself will continue its use outside of 
the classroom. 

If you and I found ourselves in a 
Russian village without an interpreter, 
we should resort to signs, too, unless we 
knew the necessary Russian words. If 
we were thirsty the fact that we could 
say difficult drills or even a poem in 
Russian would not help us get some 
water. This may be rather far-fetched, 





*Supervising Principal, 
Deaf. 


Virginia School for the 


speech. | 


but I believe it illustrates the point. 
When planning our speech lessons let 
us bear in mind the speaking vocabulary 
a child should use in his daily life in 
and out of the schoolhouse. Let us cen- 
ter our drills around the activities close 
to the child’s heart. 

A child’s natural activity is play. 
Realizing this, we start as soon as pos- 
sible to teach speaking games. The very 
first year in school the little beginners 
can say, in Tap the Rabbit: “How do 
you do?” and when playing Button they 
can ask: “Who has the button?” The 
next year, fot Hide and Seek, the child 
hiding his eyes can be taught to count 
out loud to twenty before leaving base. 
and when he finds Mary and runs to 
base, to call: “One, two, three, Mary!” 
or later: “One, two, three, Mary! Be- 
hind the tree!” 

In preparation for a class party we 
often take up during the articulation 
period speaking games, such as Feathers. 
Fruit Basket or Forfeits. Can you think 
of any more interesting sentence for 
drill on “h” than “Heavy, heavy hangs 
over your head?’ I used this as part 
of a speech lesson with a seventh grade 
class this year and found that, although 
the pupils had often played Forfeits, 
they had no idea of what was said. At 
once one of the girls asked if they might 
not have a party and play it ‘the right 
way.” 

As for table games, dominoes make a 
good beginning. Such expressions as 
the following are learned and used: 

Who has double six? 

Whose play is it? 

IT am out. 

In checkers we say: “It is your move. 
Please crown my king.” 

Then there are the singing games. 
These are studied first during the ar- 
ticulation period, but the happy drills are 
given at the piano. Why should not a 
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THE SPEECH HABIT 243 


deaf child enjoy the rhythm of “London 
Bridge is Falling Down” with her hear- 


ing sisters? At a class weiner roast one 


evening in the fall I was surprised at 
being asked to lead in “Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush,” as the chil- 
dren. themselves joined hands to dance 
around’ the dying campfire. 

But in our already crowded programs 
can time be found for games other than 
those used in the rhythm period? Our 
primary classes may use them as recrea- 
tion when they are tired, and some of 
the intermediate classes take the last 
period each Friday. 

Can we blame a deaf child if, upon 
meeting a friend, he is unable to enter 
into conversation? Not when we have 
failed to prepare him. As habits are 
more easily learned at 8 than at 13, the 
earlier we start little dialogues, the bet- 
ter. Just as soon as a few expressions 
can be given we have, as John pretends 
to trip over Mary’s foot: “Pardon me.” 
“Certainly.” Sitting at a table and pre- 
tending it is dinner time, the teacher 
asks: “Will you have some bread?” 
“No, thank you.” “Please pass the but- 
ter.” “Thank you.” Later on we play 
“Come to see,” making numerous dia- 
logues, as: 

Jane knocks at the door. 
it. 

Mary—Hello, Jane. Come in. 

Jane—What are you doing this morn- 
ing? 

Mary—I am making a doll dress. 

Jane—Oh, it is pretty! 

Mary—Mother will give you some 
cloth for a doll dress, too. 

Jane—Oh, goody! I shall run and 
get my doll. 

Mary—All right! Hurry! 

Jane—All right! I shall. 

. This dramatization can take the form 
of a playlet, to which pupils of another 
class are invited. 

In the dramatization of reading stories 
I- wonder. if we are. always careful to 
encourage the speaking of the parts along 
with the acting! 

This year in our fifth grade “Work- 


Mary opens 


a-Day Doings,” by Serl and Evans,* 
has proved, a delight for reading and 
dramatization. All. that is now nec- 
essary is to assign the: parts and give a 
little help on the articulation. The chil- 
dren do the rest. Even the child with 
the poorest speech in the class is al- 
lowed to take her turn as a principal 
character. 

The daily conversational period corre- 
lating ask, say and tell+ has been un- 
usually effective in training our chil- 
dren, from the fourth grade on up, in 
the habit of speech. Here the children 
tell of daily happenings in their little 
world or satisfy their curiosity by ques- 
tioning one another. Sometimes the 
teacher steps out of the circle, or even 
out. of the room, and the class continues 
independently. When the children can 
take the conversation into their own 
hands we know that they can soon con- 
verse with outsiders. 

Rapid lip-reading drills are splendid 
preparation for general conversations. 
In these, short sentences and idiomatic 
phrases are used. Each is spoken only 
once, but with natural expression. The 
pupil is supposed to give back the sen- 
tence with approximately the same ex- 
pression, thus: 

Have you seen Mr. Hoge this morn- 
ing? 

Yes, he was in the front yard. 

Did you ever see the flowers at his 
home ? 

He has some flowers for us today. 

Oh, I am glad! 

Oh, dear! 

What is the matter? 

I forgot my tablet, 

That is too bad! Can I help you? 

Sometimes a game is made of this 
by two captains choosing sides and keep- 
ing score. One of the classes prefers 
this lip-reading game to all others. 

Rhythm, with its songs, plays a 
large part in effecting a love of speech 
and in establishing speech as the natural 
expression of joyous feelings. When 





*Published by Silver, Burdette & Co., New York. 
+See Volta Review, January, 1925, page 39. 
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driving along a country road after an 
outing, our girls, of their own accord, 
sing one song after another. Almost 
any pretty Saturday one may come upon 
a group on the campus, “singing” in 
good time under the leadership of one 
of their number. The boys enjoy this, 
too. As the Boy Scout room is just be- 
neath my office, I often hear “America” 
on Saturday evenings at the close of 
their meetings, even when there is no 
hearing person with them. Rhythm, to 
me, seems to be an open gateway through 
which our pupils pass into a bright play- 
ground of the hearing child. 

A deaf child, as well as a hearing one, 
reaches the “gang” age or a time when 
instinct says: “Belong to a group.” 

If the teacher can make that group 
the class, she is fortunate. Then the 
members will have a number of things 
in common for talks as well as for lan- 
guage work. And if the leader (what 
class has not a leader?) has the habit of 
speech, the group will unconsciously fol- 
low. Two of our classes combined, 
year before last, to form a junior so- 
ciety. It met the last period every 
other Friday. The nominations, resolu- 
tions and programs were entirely oral. 
Such was the help derived therefrom 
that, although additional work was re- 
quired on the part of the teachers, these 
two teachers are already asking that they 
may again organize such a club in Sep- 
tember. 

We are all imitators. The more our 
children are thrown with hearing and 
talking people the more they should feel 
the desire to talk. Hence, athletic games 
with hearing teams should be beneficial, 
and they will be if we who are interested 
teach a few yells for our side and, be- 
fore or after the game, see that a bit of 
friendly oral conversation takes place 
between the teams. Since we have al- 
most erased from our vocabulary the 
word dumb, why not eliminate such ex- 
pressions as “the silent lads” and “the 
silent girls” from the reports of our 
basketball and other athletic games. The 
power of suggestion in a name is strong. 











THE VOLTA REVIEW 


To sum up, if we give our children 
the spoken language needed in their 
everyday life, presenting it in attractive 
form; if we see that this language is 
repeated again and again as in games, 
in dialogues and in outside activities, 
they will most probably acquire a mental 
habit of speech. Unless speech becomes 
the preferred expression of thought, a 
great deal of our labor will be in vain, 
We shall have given the children in 
drills on elements, words and sentences 
the tools of speech, but not the inclina- 
tion to use them. In justice to the 
children, let us face these two problems 
squarely. 

Notre—In a dual system school we must ex- 
plain to the children, of course, that it is 


right to spell or write to the few friends who 
do not read the lips. 





OBSERVATIONS 


Only those familiar with the Volta Bureau, 
the home of the Association, can appreciate 
the quantity and quality of the work going on 
there in addition to the publication of the 
Volta Review. A library ‘on deafness, un- 
equaled in all the world and impossible of 
duplication, is being cataloged, in which work 
a young woman from Switzerland, an ac- 
complished linguist, is assisting. Miss Amsler’s 
ability to translate the large amount of foreign 
literature accumulated at the Bureau is prov- 
ing of the utmost value. Information of ever 
kind on the problems of deafness, ohysiedll 
mental, educational and economic, is being 
card-indexed, for the benefit of us all. Hun- 
dreds of letters from parents, teachers, physi- 
cians, research workers, etc., in this land, are 
received and answered. These and myriad other 
activities are conducted by an able and en- 
thusiastic staff. 

Up in the third floor of the Bureau is the 
office of the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, a sister organization of our Association, 
which recruits its membership among the deaf- 
ened from coast to coast—and an amazingly 
large membership it is, too. The Federation 
is doing a social service which the Association 
has never been strong enough to undertake. 
Not only is it working for the rehabilitation, 
through lip-reading and social contact, of 
adults who have become deafened, but it 1s 
laboring to save the children of today from 
tomorrow’s middle-life deafness, and to see 
that children of impaired hearing who have 
not yet reached the stage where a school for 
the deaf is necessary receive proper remedial 
and educational treatment. 

—Lucile M. Moore, in the Florida School 
Herald. 
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THE DAILY DEVOTIONAL PERIOD IN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


EpitH FItTzGERALD* 


N her very interesting article in the 
February number of the Votta ReE- 

view, Mrs. Lucile M. Moore says: 
“Our problem in trying to guide deaf 
children into a vital and satisfying reli- 
gion is precisely this: To fix in their 
minds a right idea of God. If we in the 
schools fail, it is extremely unlikely that 
any other agency, such as might intervene 
to help a hearing child, will step in to 
correct our error. The responsibility is 
is ours.” Verily, it is a responsibility. 

The subject, in general, is one to which 
I have given, all during my teaching life, 
a great deal of thought, but not until I 
came to the Virginia School did the way 
seem to open to work on this responsi- 
bility in a really satisfying manner. | 
had always taught in schools where the 
daily chapel service took the place of the 
fifteen-minute devotional period which I 
found a part of the regular morning 
work here at Staunton. 

My impression from the beginning was 
that this daily devotional period offered 
the best possible opportunity to give the 
deaf child something of a truly spiritual 
nature: “To fix in his mind a right idea 
of God” and to give him such a love 
for God that he will ever go to Him as 
his “refuge and strength.” I am, con- 
sequently, glad to pass on some of my 
experiences, experiments and _ observa- 
tions. 

As Mrs. Moore says, if we in the 
schools do not feel the responsibility and 
act accordingly, the chances are that our 
children will live their lives without re- 
ligion, They may—and most of our deaf 
children do—get the moral training. we 
desire them to have, but this is not 
religious training. 

When we consider the spiritual under- 
standing we. desire to give the deaf 


*Assistant Principal, Virginia School for the Deaf. 





child, it is well to watch our thought 
lest we give him more of Jesus than of 
God; lest our work with the Bible savor 
too much of mere textbook work, and 
lest we repress rather than draw out the 
questions that are inevitable if we pro- 
ceed in the heart-to-heart way that we 
should. 


We must be sure to lead the children 
to realize that the Book of books is in- 
finitely above all other books around us. 
Consequently, there is grave danger that 
by marking the Bible too much we may 
unconsciously and unintentionally lead 
them to regard it more as another text- 
book. The suggestion that we mark, in 
our Bibles, not all texts and passages we 
study, but only the few that particularly 
appeal, has been appreciatively received 
by a number of teachers. This necessi- 
tates leading each child to make, every 
few weeks, a definite decision as to 
his favorite of the texts recently studied. 
Then, what he does copy will mean 
something to him, personally, and we 
add to the chances of his Bible becom- 
ing his life companion. 

Apropos of the inevitable questions, 
most teachers of the deaf are, at one 
time or another, called upon to face 
“hell.” I agree most heartily with Mrs. 
Moore that we want our children to have 
“a conception of the great Personality 
whose kingdom of heaven is within us 
rather than beyond the stars”; conse- 
quently the following seems not a bad 
first answer to “What does hell mean?”: 


Heaven— Hell— 
good bad 
kind unkind 
truthful untruthful 
obedient disobedient 


The “definition” may be worded 
according to the age and adjective list 
of the children in question. After a 
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while, it will take form in language. The 
following results of the understanding 
of the above simple definition may prove 
of interest. 

One morning Clarence was unusually 
naughty. He was taken to the hall and 
told to stay there until he was willing 
to say that he was sorry and that he 
would be “good” like the other children. 
In a very few minutes the door opened 
and there appeared a tear-stained face 
whose owner sobbed: “I am _ sorry. 
Tired of bad boy and hell. Better, good 
boy and heaven.” 

It is hoped that the suggestions for 
the devotional period offered below will 
prove helpful. The opening prayer and 
either the talk or the work on the Bible 
are usually included in each morning 
schedule. 

Opening prayer. 

Song. 

The weekly .text. 

Portions of the Sunday chapel service. 

Scripture reading. 

Responsive reading. 

Definite work on the Bible. 

Talks. 

Several of our teachers make. out 
weekly outlines for the period. In this 
Systematic manner, one can eventually 
cover more ground than when she car- 
ries on the work in a haphazard manner. 

The prayer is one adapted to -the 
grade. A schedule for songs may stand 
for weeks. The text is the one given 
at the Sunday morning chapel service. 
It is repeated by the children Monday 
morning and also often enough during 
the week to make sure that they will, 
at least, always recognize it. It is up 
to the teacher to see what the child has 
gotten, and what he is to keep relative 
to this text. 

Sometimes the commandments and 
responses are used during the devotion- 
al period. It is well, at this time, to 
dwell upon the fact that we are dis- 
honoring God if, during the chapel 
service, we do not enter earnestly, 
thoughtfully, and reverently into the 
repetition of the responses. 
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The Invocation may precede the prayer 
and its meaning and significance be dis- 
cussed during the open period. The 
same. is true of the Child’s Creed and 
other parts of the chapel service. At 
times, we repeat our little verses. The 
children never tire of “God made the 
sun, the moon, the stars,” etc. I do not 
care for the poem as it is usually given, 
but since the February Votta Review 
came out, we have used it with Mrs. 
Moore’s alterations and I love to say just 
as much as do the children: 

God made the sun, the moon, the stars, 

He made the sky and sea, 

He made the trees, the grass, the flowers, 

He made both you and me. 

For the responsive reading, any ap- 
propriate selection from the Bible may 
be used. One of our intermediate 
teachers whose class uses a _ regular 
quarterly often takes, during the middle 
of the week, the Bible readings from 
the lesson of the preceding Sunday, 
provided that the verses have become, 
by that time, fairly well understood by 
the children. 

Definite work on the Bible may in- 
clude, for instance: 

1. The number of parts. 

2. The number of books. (a) In the 
Old Testament. (b) In the New 
Testament. (c) In the Bible. 

3. The first few books of the Bible 
and of the Old and the New 
Testaments, respectively. 

4. Finding references. 

5. Stating references in full. 

Questions similar to the following are 
being given daily in some of our lower 
intermediate classes : 

1. How many parts has the Bible? 

2. How many books are there in the 
Old Testament? 

3. How many books are there in the 
Bible? 

4. What 

' Bible? 

5. Name the first four books of the 
New Testament. 

6. What is the last book of the Old 
Testament? 


is the first book of the 
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7. Find: Exodus 20:12; Psalm 23:1; 
John 4:6. 

8. Write above references in full. 

When learning the “in full” of ref- 
erences, the children soon learn that 
we speak of the first verse of the twen- 
ty-third Psalm rather than of the 
“twenty-third chapter” as is the case 
with other references. 

As the children advance, we ask such 
questions as: 

1. Is the story of Daniel in the Old 

or the New Testament? 

2. Are the Beatitudes in the Old 

Testament ? 
3. In which Testament is the Lord’s 
Prayer? 

4. In which books of the Bible are 

the Ten Commandments ? 

The answers that the children give 
are a very good index of what they have 
grasped as to the make-up of the Bible. 

For the talks, material is infinite, and 
it is here that our great opportunity 
comes to instil the spiritual. It is here, 
also, that the teacher has the oppor- 
tunity of answering questions. 

One morning a ten-year-old boy 
fairly shot at me the question, “Where 
is God?” We have so often talked of 
God as being everywhere that, for an 
instant, I had to fight a feeling of dis- 
couragement. I merely said, “Where do 
you think God is?” He replied that 
he thought God was “in our room, in 
the dormitory, in the chapel, and every- 
where,” but that some of the boys 
laughed at him and told him that God 
was up in the sky and stayed there. 

I reminded him of how we had often 
asked God to help us when we were 
cross and when lessons seemed hard, 
and of how we had received help. 
A few days later he came in radiantly 
happy to tell me that he had awakened 
during the night afraid of the dark, but 
that he had thought about God and 
said, “God is love—God is everywhere.” 
and that he was then not afraid any 
more but had gone right to sleep. He 
ended with a most emphatic “The boys 
are wrong.” 
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The intermediate teacher I referred 
to above sometimes spends this part of 
the devotional period on a_ beautiful 
poem, not particularly for the language 
but for the beautiful pictures suggested 
and the helpful thoughts that may be 
gleaned. Recentiy, she worked for sev- 
eral days on: 


“O littie green gates to the garden of joy; 
A song or a flower—a book, or a boy, 
The wind in the willow—a bird on the sill— 
The sun on the waves, a star on the hill, 
A child dancing homeward, a horse trotting 


by, 
A gift—a letter—a look—or a sigh, 
A blue sky, a far wheatfield—all hearts 
do enjoy; 
O little green gates to the garden of joy.” 


The poem was taken very slowly, and 
the children closed their eyes from time 
to time in order to see and to think of, 
for example: 


A garden with only beauty in it. 

Their favorite flowers. 

Books that had helped them. 

Toys that made children happy. 

Birds and the joy they give. 

The child dancing homeward,—and 
why he was happy to be turning 
toward home. 


Thus they proceeded “to see” the 
beautiful things that the poet pictured 
and to realize how much was theirs 
to enjoy. This poem would fit in espe- 
cially well if the thought of the week 
happened to be “God the Creator.” 

With our very young children we 
omit the infinitive before the adjectives 
usually given under the headings 
“Right” and “Wrong.” Just after Christ- 
mas this year, one of our third grade 
teachers explained the word “resolu- 
tions.” The class had just taken up the 
infinitive as object, so under the teach- 
er’s guidance they formulated a set of 
New Year’s resolutions, as, 

I shall try to be kind. 

I shall try to be truthful. 

I shall try to think about lovely 
things. 

Results of this striving were (and 
are) quite noticeable, and it is clear 
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that the children are grasping some- 
thing of the significance of thinking 
beautiful thoughts. 

When the thought to be gotten over 
to the children at the Sunday service 
is out of the ordinary or seemingly dit- 
ficult, the subject is posted the Wednes- 
day before so that each teacher may 
take it up in a general way and thus 
prepare the children to get more out of 
the Sunday morning lesson in the 
chapel. 

Needless to say, plans and schedules 
are often cast to the winds, and the 
whole (or even more than the whole) 
of the devotional period given to the 
discussion and illumination of a par- 
ticular point suggested by some hap- 
pening to the children. If, for instance, 
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death has come very close, there will 
be questions every teacher should wel- 
come the opportunity of answering, and, 
perhaps, fears which she may then and 
there put forever to flight. This al- 
ways seems an opportune time to em- 
phasize our spiritual side which is im- 
mortal. 

The chapel services, the Sunday 
School period, the Christian Endeavor 
and similar societies found in a num- 
ber of our schools have their places. 
However, no one of them offers the 
opportunity that the daily devotional 
period does for the child himself to ex- 
press his innermost thoughts and fears, 
and to have the ‘fears destroyed, and 
the thoughts helpfully discussed, inter- 
preted, and moulded. 





THE CHAPEL SERVICE 


Nancy BucHANAN MOSELEY* 


HE oral chapel service held each 

Sunday morning at the Virginia 

School has received such favor- 
able comment from a number of sources 
that several requests have come for 
more detailed information. It is with 
pleasure that I, a frequent visitor, 
gladly comply with the request. 

This is a purely oral service con- 
ducted each Sabbath morning by the 
principal. At the same hour the as- 
sistant principal holds a similar service 
in manual spelling in another room for 
the few children who do not read the 
lips. 

The usual order of service is as fol- 
lows: 

I Doxology (to music). 

II Invocation (recited in concert). 

“Let the words of my mouth and the 
meditation of my heart be acceptable in 
Thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my 
redeemer.” 

III Hymn (to music). 

IV Prayer (in concert). 





*Teacher, Virginia School for the Deaf. 


(a) Our Father in heaven 

I love Thee, 

I thank Thee, 

Thou art good. 

I want to be good. 

Bless father, mother, brothers, 

ters, and me. 

This I ask for Jesus’ sake——Amen. 

(b) The Lord’s Prayer. 


V Hymn. 

VI The Ten Commandments (short 
form), with responses by the 
children— 


sis- 


Lord have mercy upon us and incline our 
hearts to keep this law. 
(For the tenth) Lord have mercy upon 
us and write all these, Thy laws, in our 
hearts, we beseech Thee.—Amen. 


VII The Child’s Creed (in concert). 


I believe in God, the Father, 
Who made us every one; 

He made the earth and heaven, 
The moon and stars and sun. 
All that we have each day 

To us by Him is given 

We call Him when we pray, 
“Our Father in heaven.” 


I believe in Jesus Christ, 
The Father’s only Son; 
He came to us from heaven, 
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And loves us every one. 
He taught us to be holy, 
Till on the cross He died; 
And now we call Him, “Savior,” 
And, “Christ the crucified.” 


I believe God’s Holy Spirit 
Is with us every day, 

And if we do not grieve Him, 
Will always with us stay. 


Amen. 
VIII Gloria Patri (to music). 

IX The Twenty-third Psalm (in con- 
cert) or The Beatitudes (anti- 
phonally). 

X A verse for the younger chil- 
dren. 


God made the sun, etc. 


or 
We are very happy children, 
We can run and talk and play; 
The dear God of earth and heaven 
Sees and loves us every day. 


XI The Lesson. 


A Bible verse or text is written on 
the black board; when the verse is too 
long for the younger children, certain 
portions are underlined or a short verse 
with the same meaning is selected for 
them. The text is to be memorized and 
spoken to the teacher Monday morning. 
The lesson is based on these and ex- 
plained by the principal orally, some- 
times with a blackboard illustration. 
This presentation usually requires about 
twelve minutes. 


XII A Hymn (carrying out 
thought of the lesson). 
This is often a verse of a new hymn 
or a new verse of an old one. It is 
taken up in certain articulation periods 
during the week, memorized and used 
the following Sunday. 
XIII Closing Prayer (in concert). 


This may be a short original prayer 
bearing on the lesson or 


the 


Look down, dear Heavenly Father, 
From Thy bright home above, 
And hear the little children 
Thank Thee for care and love. 
Amen. 


Variety is brought into the services 
by the use of different hymns, by the 
presentation of new lessons, and by 
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occasional change in the order of serv- 
ice. For certain occasions, such as at 
Christmas and Easter, special programs 
are arranged. Both the teachers and 
pupils look forward to these services. 


An opportunity of applying this 
training in public worship is given the 
older pupils, by allowing them to attend 
the church of their parents’ choice each 
Sunday morning, accompanied by a 
teacher. They are taught to follow the 
church service in silence or to join 
softly in the hymns and readings. It is 
hoped that in this way the church- 
going habit will be formed and kept up 
during the summer months and in after- 
school life. 


The oral chapel service is no longer 
an experiment. Its possibility has been 
proved and its undeniable value to the 
child is clearly seen. 


It enables the child to take an ac- 
tive part in the worship. Since one 
“learns by doing,” he gains more from 
this than from a service at which he is 
only an observer. Why should we deny 
him, because he is deaf, the spiritual 
exaltation we receive from the singing 
of the grand old hymns? He loves 
the whole service and feels the inspira- 
tion of the group. 


It gives our children the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are not so dif- 
ferent from their hearing playmates and 
encourages their appreciation of speech 
and _ speech-reading. Furthermore, it 
helps prepare them to take their places 
as they should in later life with hearing 
people. 





Kentucky is ‘to be added to the list of 
states which are caring for their aged and 
infirm deaf by providing homes for them. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and [Illinois 
have already made provision for the deaf 
whose failing health or the infirmities of age 
render them unfit to support themselves. The 
Alumni Association of the Kentucky School 
for the Deaf is sponsoring the movement and 
should receive hearty support. 











INTERMEDIATE LANGUAGE 


STELLA J. WETHERILL* 


UR upper intermediate classes, which 
include the fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades, have been given more 

technical language this year than ever 
before. 

For one thing, we have decided that 
if these boys and girls are going on 
through the grammar grades, high school 
or college, they must understand the 
grammatical construction of the language 
which they are using. 

If the child has reached the inter- 
mediate grades with mixed language, he 
needs technical language to straighten it 
out. If he arrives with good language, 
gotten from speech and _lip-reading, 
there are breakers ahead, when he gets 
deep into textbooks, if he does not un- 
derstand this language technically. 

We use Miss Fitzgerald’s language 
method in all these classes. Two of 
them made a beginning last year, but in 
September we took the new sixth and 
seventh grades back to the very begin- 
ning of building the key, which in other 
words, is the constructing of a sentence 
in the natural order. 

The key-words are printed across the 
top of a slate in each room and the 
teachers all try to carry this order over 
into the other work, history, geography 
and all other subjects. It is especially 
valuable in making the child understand 
the language of a problem. 

Recently a teacher in one of our 
geography classes asked the question, 
“What does South America need greatly 
in order to export the produce of the 
plantations?” The class evidently did not 
sense the question for most of them 
wrote at the slates, “South America 
needs greatly to export the produce of 
the plantations.” 

The teacher went to the slate and 
wrote under the key-words, “South 


*Teacher in charge of Upper Language Classes, 
Virginia School for the Deaf. 


(verb), 
“greatly” (how), and “in order to ex- 
port the produce of the plantations” 


America” (subject), “needs” 


Then under the direct object, 
she wrote a big, “WHAT?” The class 
with one voice said, “Railroads.” This 
is only one of the many reasons for 
having the key-words always in sight, 
even in the older classes. 

These new classes built up the key 
very slowly. They were first given an 
exercise on the primary Who and What 
of the subject to see if they understood 
that the subject might be a person or a 
thing. Among other numerous drills, 
was one on the difference between How 
and Where, which is in itself a good 
exercise for mental development. 

Our seventh grade is a very steady, 
hard-working group of children, and it 
is quite wonderful what they have ac- 
complished in the past few months in 
technical language. We do not use a 
textbook, but have made our own, using 
a large special composition book for this 
purpose. Into this we have written very 
simple rules and a few examples of the 
rules. We have also included a number 
of drill sentences, following each sub- 
ject, for practice and review. The first 
two pages were reserved for an index 
which the class has kept right up to 
date without any prompting. These books 
go to study hall two evenings a week 
with the “grammar” assignment, but 
otherwise they are kept in the teacher’s 
cabinet, that they may not seem too 
commonplace. 

After building the key, which in- 
cluded the oft-needed noun clause as 
object, the verb was taken up. By June 
this class will have covered three b 


(why ). 


subjects—the verb, the adjective (which — 


includes all forms of the relative clause), 
and _ verbals. 

It seemed wise to stop for a real un- 
derstanding of relative clauses. Often 
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classes can pick out clauses readily, but 
have no idea what they modify unless 
they are closely connected with the ante- 
cedent. This makes for a poor under- 
standing of the printed page. 

The relative in the objective case is 
also very confusing to deaf children, 
especially which, as in “I studied English 
History which I found difficult,” con- 
trasted with, “I studied English His- 
tory which was difficult,’ in which 
statement the which is the subject of the 
clause. If this construction is well under- 
stood, there will not be the usual diffi- 
culty with who and whom in connected 
language work. The method of writing 
this under the key-words makes this 
very plain, as it also does the by whom’s, 
for whom’s, to whom’s, etc. 

The misuse of the perfect tenses was 
the most glaring class error. Very often 
the occasion for their use was correct. 
but the form always included a_ been, 
regardless of voice. Getting this straight- 
ened out was something of a task. 

We began with a little drill each morn- 
ing, writing a synopsis of a verb in the 
primary tenses, and their progressive 
forms. We used two front slates, one 
for the active voice and one for the 
passive. (A synopsis of the verb gave 
went into the notebooks.) 

When each child seemed to have a 
clean mental picture of this, the present 
perfect, active, was cautiously taken up 
with the usual rules for using it, and a 
perfect tense synopsis was started. In a 
little while the present perfect, passive, 
was added, but the other perfect tenses 
were postponed. We went on to other 
things in technical work but these two 
forms were watched religiously in con- 
nected language. We stopped each time 
they were used—if correctly, to praise, 
and if incorrectly, to explain. 

After a time the past and future per- 
fect in both voices were explained and 
added to the synopsis, but the progress- 
ive forms, which are very confusing, 
were still withheld. 

When the predicate word was for- 
mally taken up, the class was given a 


synopsis of the verb is in both the 
primary and perfect tenses, and this also 
afforded a little more chance for drill 
on the predicate word. Not until the 
forms of is were well established, did we 
fill in the progressive forms of our 
perfect tense synopsis. Now the class is 
trying to use every verb in exactly the 
right tense. 

We have never before made any dis- 
tinction between participles and gerunds, 
nor do we do so yet in classes that are 
using the Croker-Jones Pratt series. But 
this year we have done so in the other 
classes, with the most satisfying results. 
It has taken a little time to get this 
understanding and considerable prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher, but it is 
another most valuable exercise in mental 
development, and how the children do 
enjoy it! The position of the verbals 
under the key-words unconsciously fixes 
in the child’s mind the gerund as a noun 
and the participle as a modifier. 

We have also taught this year that 
participles are used as adjectives and not 
as adverbs. 

We have two sixth grade classes, one 
of which is so unusually bright and 
promising, that we have followed the 
seventh grade outline with them. 

It is not intended that the older classes 
shall do much writing on key-paper, but 
it seemed a good idea for this class to 
do quite a bit of it, as they have had 
very little strictly technical work. 

Nothing better could be devised for 
this early practice than the stories in 
Croker-Jones Pratt II, and they save the 
teacher the task of tedious preparation. 
This is a favorite exercise: the class all 
write a sentence of the story on the key- 
paper, after which a child who has it 
correct, writes it on the slate under the 
key-words, the others correcting their 
own work from this. Then the teacher 
asks rapidly a series of questions on 
this one sentence; as, “What is the sub- 
ject? In what number is the direct 
object? What does modify ? 
What does it tell? What part of speech 
is—__————-? What is the key-word?” 
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The children have separate sheets 
of paper on which they write the short 
answers. After ten or fifteen minutes of 
this work, they exchange papers and 
correct—the teacher writing the short 
answers at the slate to save time. She 
tries to make these questions as varied 
as possible, and constantly recalls old 
principles, 

This class is also “writing a grammar” 
and learning a few simple rules and 
definitions. 

The technical work of the other sixth 
grade is based upon their history work. 
They are studying the history of Vir- 
ginia from a textbook, but the teacher 
herself writes a little story each week, 
summarizing a chapter and incorporating 
in it any new or review principle upon 
which she wishes to drill. 

This class is not bothered with many 
rules or definitions but all their language 
is kept strictly to the order of the key, 
and the key is used in correcting news 
and other connected language work, 
though this work is never written on 
key-paper. 

We do not, by any means, devote all 
our language periods to technical lan- 
guage and this particular class has to 
spend a great deal of time on news and 
news corrections. 


One morning, recently, when they were 
writing news at the slates, Margaret wrote, 
“We thanked very much Miss Rey- 
nolds for taking us to the movies.” She 
was told to use the key, and it was in- 
teresting to watch her. Instead of look- 
ing at the key, which was just over her 
shoulder, she gazed before her. As she 
had the order of a sentence so well 
in mind, it took her but a moment to 
move “Miss Reynolds” where she _ be- 
longed, namely, after the verb. 


This class has also done beautiful 
“Menu Work.” They build imaginary 
menus for different occasions, put 
mixed menus in the right order and have 
developed other phases of the work. 

One class gets a great deal of sport 
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out of brightening up a drill news item. 
This began at a time when the school 
was in quarantine. On school letter day 
the children complained that they were 


dull things. For language work the 


rest.of the week, a paragraph was writ- — 
ten on the slates each day from the old © 


letters. Then the class tried, sentence 
by sentence, to doctor it up. Some of 


the efforts were very funny, but finally — 


the composite letter was copied and sent 
to one of the girls who was graduated 
from the school last year. Fortunately, 
she wrote a dear letter back, answering 
the bright (?) things they had said, 
which made them regard their efforts 
with some importance. 

Three of the classes are writing 
“Round Robins,” which they greatly en- 
joy. Each week the members of one 
class write something of a news nature 


(which has been developed and corrected | 


during the week), on the Round Robins 
of another class, rotating each week. The 
pupil writing may read what has gone 
before, but the pupil to whom the Round 
Robin is written is not to see it until 
the last week of school. Covers are be- 


ing made in the art classes and the bound | 


copies are to go home. 


We who are using this language 


method, are often asked if we really } 
get results from the technical part of it. J 


When I, myself, am asked this ques- 
tion, my mind travels at once to our little 
fifth grade—the typical “average” class 
in a State school for the deaf. 


We started them in the technical work — 
They have been taken very — 
slowly through Croker-Jones Pratt III - 
and they understand every bit of it~ 
technically. They understand technically — 
every word what they, themselves, write, © 
and when they make mistakes, they are 


last year. 


easily shown how to correct them. Fur- 
thermore, their knowledge of the key 


“in jail”—that they had nothing to write 
about, and their letters certainly attested | 
to the fact. 

The teacher tried to show them that 
it was an art to write entertainingly of © 
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enables them to avoid certain errors 
which they undoubtedly would otherwise 
make. 

I never fail to get a thrill when I[ 
enter. this classroom. Their language 
hour does not come until after twelve 


o'clock and though I, myself, am some- 
times very weary at this time, the class 
is as alert as if it were eight. 

They work untiringly on any. kind of 
language work until one o'clock, because, 
in their own words, “we love language.” 





CORRELATING MOTION PICTURES WITH 
CLASSROOM WORK 


SARAH J. LARvuE* 


HE motion pictures which are 

shown in our school every Satur- 

day evening are of two types, 
travelogues and news-weekly. On the 
following Monday morning, the first 
thing in the fifth grade class, there is a 
grand rush for the maps. While the 
cities and countries which were shown 
in the pictures are being found, the 
teacher, who always makes it her duty 
to see the pictures with her class, as- 
certains whether the locations are cor- 
rect. It is surprising how quickly the 
class becomes familiar with the use of 
the map with this incentive. 

In the conversational period which 
always follows the devotions, our theme 
is the movies. One pupil begins by 
telling the teacher or some member of 
the class something that he found espe- 
cially interesting in the picture and an- 
other pupil may ask him a question 
about it. Then the teacher calls on a 
third pupil to tell what has been said. 
After he tells it, all write it in tablets. 
We go all around the class in this way. 
To illustrate: 


Seldon: The King and Queen of England 
rode to the opening of Parliament in 
a coach. 

Teacher: How many horses were pulling 
the coach? 

Seldon: Eight white horses. 

Flae: Seldon told Miss L. that the King 
and Queen of England rode to the 
opening of Parliament in a coach and 
she asked him how many horses were 
pulling the coach and he said, “Eight 
white horses.” 


*Teacher, Virginia School for the Deaf. 


Flae: I saw an old man plowing with 
oxen and a little boy whipping them 
to make them hurry. 

Seldon: Where was that? 

Flae: In Old Quebec where nobody is in 
a hurry. 

Annie: Flae told Seldon that he saw an 
old man plowing with oxen and a 
little boy whipping them to make 
them hurry, and he asked him where 
that was, and Flae said, “In Old 
Quebec where nobody is in a hurry.” 

Sammie: Will you take us on a trip to 

Lake Louise today? 


Teacher: Why do you like to go there? 

Sammie: Because I like to look at the 
beautiful blue water and see the snow 
on the mountains. 

Thelma: Sammie asked Miss L. to take 
us on a trip to Lake Louise today, 
and she asked him why he liked to 
go there, and he said, “Because I 
like to look at the beautiful blue 
water and see the snow on the moun- 
tains.” 

The pictures have furnished wonder- 
ful material for classroom topics and 
from the kinograms the pupils get a 
great many interesting news paragraphs 
each week. No other films give them 


quite so much pleasure. 


Sometimes the pupils and teacher 
take imaginary trips together over the 
routes shown in the pictures, thus 
learning about the physical features of 
the countries in which we travel, the 
climate, the raw materials, and the pro- 
cesses of manufacturing these materials. 
We have watched the packing and 
shipping of the products until the class 
is becoming familiar with commerce 
and transportation. We have visited a 
great number of cities, studying about 
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their industries, public buildings, beauti- 
ful parks and people. 


On one occasion we made a trip 
across our country and into Canada. 
We camped in the Canadian Rockies. 
Oh, how we enjoyed the camp fun, and 
food! We climbed the mountains on 
horseback; riding along the banks of 
Lake Louise, we stopped to look at the 
beautiful blue water and the mountains 
all covered with snow. We played 
snow ball and made a snow man. It 
was winter there, but summer at the 
foot of the mountains. It was a won- 
derful trip. 


We saw a lumberman at work in the 
great forests cutting down trees and 
sawing them into plank; then selling 
the plank to some manufactures to make 
up into furniture or to build houses. 
On the seashore we watched the fisher- 
man busy with his task of trying to 
land a lucky haul of salmon. In the 
mines we saw miners digging great 
lumps of coal. While watching the 
successive steps in mining and market- 
ing coal, we realized that some of our 
party were more interested in the 
miner’s lamp which he wore on his cap. 


Best of all have been the trips out 
on the farms. By and by we shall be 
good farmers ourselves. We have been 
interested in the contrasting of farm 
methods on farms using no machinery 
and those where the most modern ma- 
chinery on the market is in use, with 
many labor saving devices. 


In the two years we have been study- 
ing together, we have seen almost every 
phase of farm life and work, from the 
family cat and dog to poultry raising, 
dairying, the raising of small fruits 
and vegetables, bees, flowers, fruit, 
grain, grass, hay, cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, cattle, hogs, sheep, and horses. 
Then all kinds of sports have claimed 
our attention, college and school ac- 
tivities, gymnasium drills, patriotic 
scenes, mountain climbing, traveling in 
automobiles, trains, and on large ocean 


liners—all have afforded wonderful op- 
portunities for study and discussion. 
We are giving timed tests once a 
week to help fix important facts in a 
definite way and these tests make good 
spelling lessons and drills in capitaliza- 
tion. In preparing for these tests great 
care must be taken to form the ques- 
tions so that each one can be answered 
very briefly, probably with one word. 
The questions are written the previous 
afternoon on a slate, and a map is 
pulled down over them. Each pupil is 
given a narrow slip of paper to be used 
for answers to the questions. He 
writes his name and the date at the top 
of the paper and numbers one to ten. 
Then the map is raised and a signal is 
given to start writing. Three minutes 
is the time limit now; as we increase 
the number of questions, the time limit 
is extended. At a given signal all stop 
writing and the teacher writes the cor- 
rect answer after each question. The 
pupils check up the results. The pupils 
like this exercise and the teacher is 
pleased with the results. To illustrate, 
the following test was given last week. 


Movies 


1. In what city do the King and Queen 
of England live? 


2. In what did they ride to the opening 
of Parliament? 

3. By what was it drawn? 

4. Where did you see an old man plowing 
with oxen? 

5. How was a little boy helping him? 

6. Where is Old Quebec? 

7. Name a manufactured article that you 
saw made last Saturday night in the 
picture. 

8. Of what was it made? 

9. Where did you see a big glacier? 


10. How long was it? 


The correlation of educational motion 
pictures with classroom work has 
proved a great benefit in teaching ge- 
ography, current events, nature study, 
history, and in vocabulary building, in 
giving interesting materials to use in 
lip-reading lessons, and speech drills, 
and in widening the children’s horizon. 
It is also resulting in a far keener ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. 
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THE RIGHT OF THE DEAF CHILD 
J. C. Harrts 


The right of the deaf child to receive a 
much greater amount of money from the 
state than the hearing child has been recently 
questioned by a citizen of Georgia. As it 
requires a much greater amount of money to 
give the deaf child an equal amount of 
knowledge of the subjects taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the state, an equal amount of 
ability to use the English language and arith- 
metic and an equal amount of information in 
history and geography, it seems that the 
right of the deaf child to an equal amount 
of education with the hearing child at the 
hands of the state is really what is ques- 
tioned. The question is whether the. state, 
which now educates all its children, has the 
right, by a greater outlay of money for him, 
to give the deaf child as much knowledge as 
it gives the hearing child. The state is now 
assuming for its citizens the burden of educat- 
ing all the children. 


What parent among us would not spend 
far more time and money in educating his 
deaf child than educating his hearing child? 
“What man of you,” said Jesus, “having a 
hundred sheep and having lost one of them 
doth not leave the ninety and nine and go 
after that which is lost until he finds it?” 
What state where public schools exist does 
not expend many times as much in educating 
a deaf child as in educating a hearing child? 
The motive of the state in making this differ- 
ence of effort in favor of the deaf child as 
compared with his hearing brother is exactly 
that of the parent of the family and of the 
shepherd of the sheep in the parable of 
Jesus. Every normal parent and every pro- 
gressive state in the world is now giving to 
the deaf child a far larger measure of time 
and money than to the hearing child. As 
the common conscience and the common judg- 
ment of almost all men approve this, there 
are probably good reasons for it. 

Of the children of the state only one in 
twenty-five hundred is deaf. In Georgia, for 
instance, there are nearly one million children 
of school age. Of this million children only 
four hundred are deaf, a number so small 
as compared with the million hearing children 
that the amount needed for the extra cost of 
giving them the same education as the hear- 
ing children get could not appreciably diminish 
the amount being expended for each hearing 
child. This would require less than eight 
cents a year deducted from each hearing 
child’s portion for the deaf children. Mani- 
festly, the education of the deaf in Georgia 
does not and cannot detract from the educa- 
tion of the hearing to a noticeable extent. 
Certainly the deaf children are entitled to as 
much knowledge as the hearing from the 
public schools. 

Few realize until their own children are 
afflicted or until as teachers they live with 
the deaf, how great is the disaster of deaf- 


ness and how difficult is the teaching of lan- 
guage to a deaf child. The untaught deaf 
child, dumb and not knowing the meaning of 
a word, becomes an adult whose fate is path- 
etic beyond description, more pitiful far than 
if hearing and deprived of both his hands. 
The deprivation of language is a greater 
affliction than loss of limbs. 


The mother and father of a deaf child 
cannot teach him language, and as day by day 
they stand helpless before the problem of 
themselves educating their deaf child and 
think of the lonely and forlorn life to which 
their child is doomed unless he can get the 
aid of a teacher specially trained to this 
great service, they would ‘gladly make any 
sacrifice that would provide such a_ teacher 
for their child. Few parents have the private 
fortunes that enable them to secure a teacher 
for the deaf. The state, however, can edu- 
cate this child and transform the pitiful deaf- 
mute into a happy and useful citizen by 
training him in the use of English language 
and to expertness in some trade; and every 
civilized state on earth is actually doing this. 
The state does this as a part of the public 
school system of the people, which undertakes 
to give an equal amount of education to all 
children. 

Certainly the deaf child has a right to as 
much education as his hearing brother, and 
those who in legislative halls fairly represent 
the will of the people will gladly provide 
for the deaf and the blind children all the 
education that they can take. The education 
of the four hundred deaf children in Georgia 
will be taken care of without stint by her 
three million citizens if only the Bwoard of 
Trustees of the Georgia School for the Deaf 
indicate plainly what they can wisely and 
judiciously spend on them. The three million 
people of Georgia will gladly do everything 
that can be done for her four hundred deaf 
children. As the shepherd’s joy over his lost 
sheep was greater than for those safe in the 
fold, the joy which comes to the representa- 
tive citizen as he sees the deaf taught by the 
state to read and write and speak is greater 
than that which comes to him as he sees in 
the public school the normal child do these 
things.—Published in The School Helper (Vol. 
XVII, No. 1), School for the Deaf, Cave 
Spring, Georgia. 





A GALLAUDET BOOK 


The Companion (Minn.) has an interesting, 
little item about a book of Rev. Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet’s, entitled “Child’s Book of the 
Soul.” This book was published in 1832. The 
writer suggested that it would be interesting 
to know how many copies are still extant. The 
Volta Bureau library contains a copy of a 
book published two years later, “Child’s Book 
of Repentance,” but has not the former book. 
Possibly someone would like to sell a copy or, 
better still, donate one to the good cause. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN DREAMS? 
There was an old man from Peru, 
Who dreamed he was eating his shoe; 

He awoke in the night, 

In a terrible fright— 

And found it was perfectly true! 


ge 





—Anon. 


PERFECTLY SUITED 


Just before the circus left its winter quar- 
ters at Bridgeport and started out to spread 
excitement and thrills across the continent, 
a lean, gawky youth applied at the offices 
and inquired if there was an opening for a 
bareback rider. 

He was directed to see one of the circus’s 
expert horsemen, who began to ply him 
with questions. 

“Have you ever been with a circus be- 
fore?” he asked. 

“No,” said the applicant. 

“Where did you learn bareback riding, 
then?” 

“T hain’t learned it,” was the cheerful 
reply. “I jes’ want to.” 

Well, have you ever had much experience 
with horses?” 

“No,” he shook his head. 
been on a horse in my life.” 

“Is that so?” said the trainer, and never 
batted an eye. “Well, I think I’ve got just 
the animal for you. You've never been on 
a horse before. This horse has never been 
ridden before.".—Wash. D. C. Herald. 


“Hain’t never 


IMMUNE TO TORTURE 
A writer of popular songs is said to be 
deafened. It seems a very unfair advantage. 
—London Opinion. 
Add to this the statement of an unnamed 
expert who writes to a newsaper: “I believe 
it is a fact that singing is extremely bene- 
ficial in certain cases of deafness.” To 
which PUNCH adds the note: “And vice 


versa.” 


CONVERSATION! 
There is little in Afternoon Tea 
To appeal to a person like me; 
Polite conversation 
Evokes the elation 
A cow might enjoy, in a tree! 
—Gelett Burgess. 


VOLTS ce 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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NO CIRCUS FOR HER 


Mrs. Malaprop still survives, according to 
the Washington Herald, which reports the 
conversation of a stylish woman to her 
friend, whose riches had come quickly and 
outdistanced her knowledge. “Really,” said 
the former, “it is worth going to the Zoo 
if only to see the wonderful display of 
rhododendrons.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Newlyrich, languidly 
toying with her ringed fingers, “I like to 
look at the great big clumsy beasts, too.” 


NATURE NOTES 
A rabbit’s tail is short and fat, 
The tiger’s tail is long. 
The mouse’s tail is thin and frail, 
The monkey’s tail is strong. 
The elephant wears one tail aft 
And one upon his face; 
While Mr. Snake is just a tail 
That has no parking place. 
—Wash. D. C. Herald. 


NO SALE 


The dapper young gentleman rang the 
doorbell vigorously. “I understand,” he said, 
speaking with a raised voice to the man 
who answered the ring, “that you are hard 
of hearing. Well, I have here something 
new in the way of hearing devices, a modi- 
fication of the radio principle, that is truly 
extraordinary. Could I interest you in—” 

“No, you could not,” interrupted the man 
of the house. “I’m not interested in hearing 
devices. My wife sings and my daughter 
takes piano lessons.” 


SO MUCH SIMPLER 


At a big party in London, a woman of the 
newly rich and ostentatious class was sit- 
ting beside the wife of a prominent labor 
leader. The former began to talk about her 
jewelry. 

“T clean my diamonds with ammonia,” she 
said, “my rubies with Bordeaux, my sap- 
phires with fresh milk. And you, Mrs. 
Blank?” she asked turning to the labor 
leader’s wife. 

“Oh, I don’t clean mine,” said the latter, 
airily. “When they get dirty, I simply throw 
them away.”—Washington Post. 
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